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XIV.— Journey through a part of Armenia and Asia Minor , in 
the year 1835. Communicated by James Brant, Esq. His 
Majesty’s Consul at Erz-rum. July, 1836. 

Asia Minor consists of a high mass of mountains, supporting a 
table land which presents a succession of extensive and fertile plains, 
running in general east and west. In the highest parts rise the great 
rivers of Armenia, Anatolia, and Mesopotamia, the Kur or Cyrus , 
which waters the whole of the province of Georgia, and receives nu¬ 
merous tributaries from Caucasus; the Aras ( Arcixes ), which flows 
round the foot of Mount Ararat and joining the Kur, falls into the 
Caspian; and the Joruk,* * * § or Acampsis ; the Char-shambah Su,T 
or Iris ,—and the Kizil Irmak,J or Halys , the largest river of Asia 
Minor, which traverses, in a circuitous route, nearly the entire 
breadth of the Peninsula; the three last flow into the Black Sea; 
—the Tigris and Euphrates, which, after a course of upwards of a 
thousand miles, enclosing the large and celebrated plain of Meso¬ 
potamia, now Al-Je/lrah, unite and fall into the Persian Gulf. On 
its northern side, this mountain-tract overlooks the Black Sea, on 
the south, the Mediterranean and the plains of Mesopotamia and 
Syria. Between the Black Sea and the base of the mountains, 
there is generally a strip of level laud of greater or less breadth, which 
sometimes, as in the province of Janik, widens into broad plains. 
Where these plains do not occur, the mountains, at a distance of 
about 12 hours, or 24 miles from the sea, attain their extreme 
height of between 6000 and 7000 feet. Before the central table 
land is reached, there is a triple range running east and w^est. 
The Char-shambah Su holds a course parallel to this range, until 
it bends round the western end of it in longitude 36 u 30' E., and 
enters the sea at S&m$un.§ The Joruk bounds its eastern ex¬ 
tremity near Batum, where it falls into the Euxine, in longitude 
41° 30' E. The range is partially cut through in one place by 
the river,|| which, rising near G£imish-khanah,^[ empties itself into 
the sea at Tirehboil, about 60 miles to the W'est of Trebizond. 
The whole range of mountains, from sea to sea, is limestone. 
Volcanic rocks frequently are found, first on the northern face 
near Trebizond, then at Erz-riim, at Diat’-bekr, and at Ka’fsar: 
between Gumish-khanah and Trebizond, granite rises up occa- 


* Jorokh or Horokh in Armenian, Choroki in Georgian, and Ch'urak or Churuk 
in Turkish. 

f That is, Wednesday-water, probably from a village of which the market is kept 
on that day of the week; by Turkish writers it is called Yeslnl Irenak, that is, 
Greea River. 

f Red River. 

§ The ancient Amisus. 

|| Kharshut in Lapie’s Map; Goumache-khaneque (Gumish-khaneh-sui, Silver- 
house River) in Darmet’s, copied from the Russian Map of 1819. 

Silver-house. 
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sionally. The mountains abound in veins of copper and lead, 
the last being rich in silver. Mineral springs frequently occur, 
most of them hot. Towards the Black Sea, the mountains are 
clothed with forests to an elevation of about 4500 feet; but above 
that height, the country in general is bare of trees, although, in 
some recesses of the mountains, forests exist even in the central 
more elevated parts. The passes from the coast are numerous, 
but, excepting those which follow the valleys of the great rivers, 
they are difficult, and many are open only in summer. The soil 
is, for the most part, fertile, and the country well watered. The 
population may be considered as small in proportion to the land 
susceptible of cultivation. 

Trebizond, situated on the southern shore of the Black Sea, has 
been a place’of importance almost since its first foundation by the 
Greeks, in ages beyond the reach of authentic records. It was 
at this city that Xenophon reached the sea on his celebrated retreat 
with his 10,000 Greeks after the defeat and death of Cyrus the 
younger at the battle of Cunaxa in Mesopotamia. It is impos¬ 
sible to trace his route from Xenophon’s account of the retreat, 
but unless the face of the country be entirely changed, the pass, 
by which he crossed the mountains in order to reach Trebizond, 
must be the same now in use, since no other is practicable in 
winter, and it was during that season the passage was effected by 
the Greeks. 

At the period of the Roman dominion over Asia Minor, their 
trade with India is supposed to have passed through Trebizond ; 
and in later times the Genoese brought the productions of Hin- 
dostan from Ispahan to Trebizond, and from thence conveyed 
them through Caffa in the Crimea, and afterwards through Con¬ 
stantinople to Europe. 

The sovereigns of Armenia permitted the Genoese to establish 
a line of fortified stations through their kingdom to the frontier of 
Persia. Trebizond was the first, and Byazid the last, of these 
stations. They were between 25 and 40 miles apart, and were 
always in commanding and defensible positions, surrounded by 
solid and extensive walls, within which were quarters for the guards 
and shelter for the horses and merchandise of the caravans. In 
their progress from station to station, in order to secure their 
safety, the caravans w 7 ere furnished with escorts, more or less nu¬ 
merous according to the state of the country. Baibut and Erz- 
rum were two of their strongholds; and the solidity and extent 
of the fortifications there, and at other places, show the importance 
the Genoese attached to their trade ; the profits of which must 
have been very large to have sufficed, not only to meet such im¬ 
mense expenses, but also to have enriched the republic. 

After the expulsion of the Genoese from Caffa, about the middle 
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of the fifteenth century, and the extinction of the independent prin¬ 
cipality of Trebizond on the capture of the city by Mahomet II., 
which occurred nearly at the same time, the commercial relations 
between Trebizond and Europe ceased entirely, and the Euxine 
became closed to the navigation of Christendom. 

That the Black Sea has been gradually re-opened to European 
vessels has been owing to treaties extorted by Russia from Turkey 
at various periods, at the point of the bayonet; and the last treaty 
(that of Adrianople) finally rendered every part of the Euxine 
accessible to the commercial flag of all the nations of Europe. 

The old channel of communication with India and Persia has 
thus been once more resumed. It is not probable, however, that 
it can at ther present day be made available for an Indian trade 
with Europe, because more economical routes are now open; but 
that it is the most eligible channel for an intercourse with Persia 
and the circumjacent countries, has been placed beyond all doubt 
by positive results, in proof of which the rapid increase of the 
trade may be adduced. In 1830, only 5000 bales of European 
merchandise passed through Trebizond on their way to Persia, 
while in 1835, nearly 20,000 proceeded by the same track to the 
same destination. 

There are no remains in the city, nor in the neighbourhood, of 
buildings of a more remote age than the Christian era. The 
number of churches is great; for independent of nearly twenty 
churches and chapels still retained for the service of the Greek 
church, almost all the mosques have been Christian churches. 
The handsomest is that of Santa Sophia, which is situated a mile 
to the west of the city ; it is still in a good state of preservation 
externally, and although it has been converted into a mosque, it is 
seldom used by the Mohammedans. 

The town is built on the slope of a hill facing the sea ; part is 
surrounded by a castellated and lofty wall, and is in the shape of a 
parallelogram. On either side of the walled portion of the city is 
a deep ravine, filled with trees and gardens, and both ravines are 
traversed by long bridges. Overlooking the city is a citadel, which 
is rather dilapidated and neglected ; it is commanded by neigh¬ 
bouring heights. The gates of the city are closed at sunset, and 
the walls are in sufficient preservation to serve as a defence against 
an attack by troops unprovided with artillery. Many fragments 
of marble and of inscriptions, remains of more ancient structures, 
are worked into the wails. Over one of the principal gates is a 
long inscription, which refers to a Christian bishop and one of the 
emperors of Constantinople ; it is evidently not in its original 
position. The w alls and citadel are generally, and no doubt justly, 
attributed to the Genoese. 

Below 7 the towm is a small port, intended probably for row- 
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galleys. The beach between the city and the sea was enclosed by 
the walls of the town on both its sides, being prolonged till they 
joined the quays. The port was thus rendered inaccessible by 
land, except from the town, and the communication between them 
could not be interrupted. The quays were of masonry, and sur¬ 
rounded the whole port, leaving only a narrow entrance : the upper 
parts have been washed away, but enough of the masonry remains 
under water to break the violence of the sea, and to give protec¬ 
tion to boats and small craft by which the port is still frequented. 

There is no port for ships; a small open bay at the eastern ex¬ 
tremity of the town is used as an anchorage during the summer. 
After the autumnal equinox, the Turkish and European vessels 
resort to Platana, an open roadstead about seven miles to the west 
of Trebizond. But British vessels anchor at all seasons at Tre- 
bizond; and the anchorage there, in winter even, appears to be 
quite as secure as that of Platana. The bottom is excellent hold¬ 
ing ground, and with good ground-tackle, a ship would ride safely 
in the heaviest weather. The high mountains covered with snow 
prevent the wind from blowing home on this coast; and during 
the severest gales there are, at short intervals, lulls of wind and 
sea, and there seldom is a night during the whole year in which 
the wind does not blow off the land. 

The houses of the towrn contain for the most part a ground-floor 
alone; and all having a yard or a garden with a few fruit trees, 
scarcely a house is visible from the sea, and the town has the ap¬ 
pearance of a forest when the trees are in leaf. 

The city contains between £5,000 and 30,000 inhabitants. The 
Greeks may be estimated at 3500 to 4000, the Armenians at 1500 
to 2000, and the Mohammedans at 20,000 to 24,000. The 
walled part of the city is inhabited solely by the latter; and that 
portion without the walls contains the Christian population, some 
Mohammedan families, as well as the bazars and khans. The 
natives of all sects, whether Christian or Mohammedan, are un¬ 
friendly to Europeans, and are an ignorant, rude, and bigoted race. 

From the period of the expulsion of the Genoese and the cap¬ 
ture of Trebizond by the Turks, its commerce dwindled into in¬ 
significance ; and previous to 1830 it consisted in the export of a 
few products of the country to Constantinople ; in the import of 
iron from Taganrog, a Russian port in the sea of Azof; and in a 
traffic with Abassah carried on in small craft, which transported 
salt, sulphur, lead, and considerable quantities of the manufactures 
of Turkey, receiving in exchange from the uncivilized tribes of the 
Caucasus their various raw productions, as well as a great number 
of male and female slaves. 

The blockade of the coast of Abassah by the Russians, w 7 ith a 
view to the subjugation of the Caucasian tribes, and to the extinc- 
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tion of the traffic in slaves, lias annihilated the trade between 
Abassah and Trebizond; and the native merchants have since 
turned their attention towards that of Constantinople, which has, 
in consequence, increased, together with the consumption of Eu¬ 
ropean manufactures. 

The country immediately around Trebizond has few produc¬ 
tions,—objects of a commercial exchange with Europeans. To¬ 
bacco, bees’-wax, hazel-nuts, honey, butter, and kidney-beans, are 
exported from thence to Constantinople. The neighbouring 
mountains abound in rich veins of copper and lead ores, but the 
system of working mines in practice prevents the development of 
this rich source of national wealth. 

The present importance of Trebizond is derived almost solely 
from its being the most convenient point of debarkation for mer¬ 
chandise destined for Armenia and Persia ; but it is not im¬ 
probable that a relaxation on the part of the Turkish government 
with regard to monopolies, and a change in the tarif now in ope¬ 
ration in Georgia, may one day occasion Trebizond to become an 
interesting commercial mart, independent of its transit trade to 
Armenia and Persia. 

I embarked at Trebizond on the 19 th May, 1835, in a galley, 
and kept along the shore to the Russian frontier, a distance of 
60 hours, or as many leagues, passing in succession the districts 
of Yomurah, Surmenah, O'f, Rlzah, and Ldzist£n. All these, 
however, except O'f, are known under the general name of 
Lazistan, and the people are called Laz. The O'ffi's have pecu¬ 
liar habits and customs distinct from those of the L4z. 

The picturesque beauty of the coast is particularly striking. The 
mountains rise immediately from the sea from 4000 to 5000 feet, 
clothed with dense forests, composed principally of chesnut, 
beech, walnut, alder, poplar, willow r , and occasionally small oak, 
elm, ash, maple, and box, the higher parts being covered with fir. 
No ship-building is carried on in this part of the coast, and there 
is no exportation of timber, (a general prohibition existing against 
it in Turkey,) so that the forests supply only charcoal, firewood, 
and timber for the construction of houses and of boats used in 
the coasting trade and fisheries. 

The country is so wooded and mountainous, that it does not 
produce grain sufficient for the consumption of the population, 
yet not a spot capable of cultivation appears to be left untilled. 
Corn fields are to be seen hanging on the precipitous sides of 
mountains, at which no plough could arrive. The ground is 
prepared by manual labour, a two-pronged fork,of a construction 
peculiar to the country, being used for this purpose. Indian corn 
is the grain usually grown, and it is seldom that any other is used 
for bread by the people: what the country does not supply is 
procured from Guriel and Mingrelia. 
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The people are a hardy, laborious, and bold race, they are skilled 
in the use of a short rifle, which every man carries slung at his 
back, wherever and on whatever occasion he moves, and they 
enjoy a high reputation as soldiers. A demand is always made 
on this country by the Porte to supply a certain number of men 
for the arsenal at Constantinople. 

A general census of the full-grown men in the empire, capable 
of bearing arms, was lately taken ; the result gave for O'f, 
24,000 men, and for Lazistan, 18,000 men. O'f has a very 
small extent of coast, but inland it spreads more widely, and runs 
nearly to the Joruk, being bounded by that river and Lazistan. 
The O'flis in many of their habits much resemble the inha¬ 
bitants of Maina in the Morea, carrying on blood-feuds from 
father to son; but when out of their own country, they are peace¬ 
able, and give their attention to commerce. They are represented 
as wealthy, having good towns, and houses of a better description 
than are usually found in these countries. Their country is very 
mountainous and inaccessible, particularly in winter; but, from 
their character, strangers seldom venture among them, and very 
little more is known of them, than that they are a fierce and 
independent race. 

There are no towns in Lazistan : in Surmenah, Rizah, A'tenah, 
Khopah, and Batum, places all situated on the coast, there are 
bazars, which consist of a street of shops, together with one or 
more coffee-houses, and a khan or two. At these bazars a weekly 
market is held. The inhabitants live in cottages scattered singly 
over the country. 

Surmenah and Yomurah, contiguous to Trebizond, may be 
considered as belonging to it; the people, being in constant con¬ 
tact with the townspeople, are more civilized than the Laz gene¬ 
rally are. 

Rizah is an important and fertile district, with the most exten¬ 
sive bazar on the coast. The climate is milder than in other parts : 
oranges and lemons are produced in the open air, shelter for the 
trees not being required in the winter months as it is at Trebizond. 
Rizah is famous for the manufacture of a linen made from hemp, 
used throughout Turkey for shirts. 

A'tenah is a very insignificant place, with a small bazar. 

Between Khopah and Trebizond no places on the coast com¬ 
municate by caravans with the interior. There are passes from 
Surmenah, O'f, and Rizah, which are only practicable in summer, 
but I believe merchandise is never transported by them even then. 

Khopah is an open roadsted where goods are landed, which are 
destined for Atvin,* a small manufacturing town on the river 
Jorhk, three days’ distant from the coast. Sometimes goods 

* Probably Artvani of Lapie, and Artzani of the Russian Map, on a tributary to 
the Jortik. 
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destined for Ahkiskhah are landed at Khopah, and carried through 
Atvin; but more generally they are landed at Batum, and con¬ 
veyed by the Ajerah, or Kiilah valley.* 

There are numerous summer anchorages all along the coast 
from Trebizond, as also several which are considered safe, and used 
in winter, but there is no port except at Battim. 

Batum is well sheltered, and its bay is capable of containing a 
large number of ships, but it is an unhealthy station, and those 
who venture to reside there from July to October are exposed to 
severe attacks of fever. The port owes its existence to the river 
Joruk, which, falling into the sea some miles to the westward 
of Batum, has deposited, between its present channel and that 
place, a large tract of alluvial soil forming the western side of 
the bay. The sea has thrown up a bank of shingle which 
forms a border to this peninsula, leaving the land within it raised 
very little above the level of the sea, marshy and covered with 
brushwood,—these marshes occasion the unhealthiness of the place. 
The bazar is situated on the western side of the bay, close by 
the sea; it contains about sixty shops, several coffee-houses and 
khans, and a mosque, all built of wood. Many buildings were 
in progress, and the place had the appearance of a newly-settled 
colony. There are a few small houses built, and gardens cleared 
in the brush-wood behind the bazar. The eastern side of the 
bay, opposite to the bazar, is healthy, and were a town placed 
on the rising ground there, it might be inhabited safely at all 
seasons, and would be placed beyond the influence of the marshes, 
since the breadth of the bay at that part is between two and three 
miles. Every person is obliged now to shut up his shop and quit 
the place during the sickly season. 

The river Joruk is the boundary between the Pdshdliks of 
Trebizond and Kars; Batum lying to the eastward of it, is conse¬ 
quently in the latter. It is one of the larger rivers of Armenia, 
uniting the waters of the Kulah, or Ajerah valley, the Marsat 
Dereh, near Baibut,T and of all the valleys on the western and 
northern sides of the mountains, in which are the sources of the 
Kur, Aras, Arpah-chai ( Harpasm ), and the Kara Su, or Western 
Euphrates,—these rivers serving as drains to the valleys on the 
opposite sides of the chain. Rafts come dowm the Jordk from 
Atvin to the sea in three days, and sometimes, though rarely, track 
up against the stream in eight or ten ; but from what I could 
learn, the river would not probably be navigable for boats, on 
account of rapids and rocks. 

The country throughout is without roads; during the winter a 
direct communication with the interior across the mountains is 


* To the N.E. of Batum. 

f Bai'but, or Paipurth, in Armenian; purth means castle.—A. 
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impracticable, and between places on the coast it is usually kept 
up by sea. 

The Russian Frontier, at about eight hours distant from Batiim, 
and two beyond the bazar of Choruk Su, is formed by a river 
called the Shefkatil Su, which rises in the mountains that run 
eastward and northward from the bay of Batum, and form the 
southern boundary of a vast plain. The river crosses this plain 
obliquely, holding a north-western course, and detaching from the 
rest of the plain, a small portion which is bounded by the river, 
the mountains and the sea, and which has been left in possession of 
Turkey. On the northern bank of the Shefkatil Su, there is a 
small Russian fort called St. Nikolai, where is a quarantine-station. 

Choruk Su possesses a more extensive bdzar than Batum, with 
several coffee-houses, and a mosque ; but there are no dwelling- 
houses, except that of the Bey. The persons who have shops in 
the bazar, are partly strangers from the coast of Lazistan and partly 
natives, the latter live in the contiguous mountains, and once a 
week, on the market-day, frequent the bdzar, which is well attended. 
The Laz quit the place at the unhealthy season, in the autumn, 
and return when it is past. There is no harbour here, and I con¬ 
sider that, as a place of trade, it will soon be superseded by the 
more eligible station of Batum, where everything has the ap¬ 
pearance of improvement, while at Choriik Su, things seem in 
gradual progress of decay. The district is a dependency on the 
Pashalik of Kars. The house of the Bey is on the shore close by 
the b&zdr, and was intended to have been enclosed in a fort, which 
was begun after the conclusion of the Russian war, but it was 
never proceeded with beyond the foundations. The bazar is built 
on a steep bank of shingle, thrown up by the sea, which being 
higher than the plain behind, protects it from the encroachments of 
the sea. The streams flowing from the mountains across this low 
flat run in sluggish currents, and, after heavy rains, render it a com¬ 
plete marsh, and having forced very deep channels through the 
shingle bank, empty themselves into the sea. Beyond the plain, 
which is in general narrow, commences a wood-land, which con¬ 
tinues in the direction of the mountains to their base at the dis¬ 
tance of about four or five miles. 

At Choruk Su I quitted the boat and commenced my 
journey by land. I had entered the Pashalik of Kars on passing 
the mouth of the river Joruk, and had now to traverse the country 
as far as the city, whence it takes its name. The distance, by my 
line of route, w as about 120 miles to Digwir, close on the Russian 
frontier, and thence to K<trs by Ardahan, about seventy miles. 
The country, until 1 reached the heights above Digwir, was very 
mountainous and woody, the summits themselves were pastures 
without wood; thence descending into Poshkov, there is a sue- 
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cession of rich plains, without any trees, excepting occasional pine 
forests in the recesses of the mountains, which border and divide 
the plains. 

On this journey of 1500 miles I travelled as consul, and was 
furnished as such with a firman from the sultan. My suite con¬ 
sisted of a drogoman, a tatar, and two servants, and I had usually 
twelve horses including those of two guides. The loads, for the 
sake of dispatch, were light. My rate of travelling was between 
ten;and sixteen post-hours a day; from 30 to 48 miles. The 
current expenses of horses, lodging, &c. amounted to about 30/. 
every 100 post-hours, or 300 miles. This was independent of 
presents, tatars, guards, and jpome incidental charges to which a 
private traveller would not be liable. I was treated by every body 
with great attention. Guards were always appointed, and although 
seldom (and I may almost say never) required, yet I could not, 
without offence, decline the compliment, as such they were in¬ 
tended, and such I considered them. 

On the cross-roads post-horses are seldom found, but the vil¬ 
lagers are obliged, and are in general quite willing, to furnish 
them at the post rate of one Turkish piastre per post-hour, 

three miles. I was but occasionally detained long for want of 
animals. I think a traveller, making moderate dispatch, with a 
small quantity of baggage and not many attendants, would find 
30/. per 100 hours adequate to all his expenses. I would include 
in this his tatars* pay, and every expense. 

The peasants who receive the traveller in the villages are gene¬ 
rally content to leave their remuneration to his generosity. I sel¬ 
dom have found them dissatisfied with what 1 gave, but a few 
instances of the contrary did occur, and I am sorry to say it was 
generally in the poor Christian’s house. I universally found the 
Mohammedans civil, ready to give all they had, and grateful for 
whatever they might receive. 

In towns I was usually allotted quarters in the house of some 
wealthy Armenian, and was always well treated by them. My 
entertainers would seldom make any demand or accept money; in 
such cases a trifle was presented to the wife. 

Quitting Chortik Sti, I crossed the low meadows situated 
behind the bazar, passed through a narrow wood, and com¬ 
menced ascending, by a beautiful but wild mountain gorge, the 
valley of Khino, The forest scenery was as magnificent as can be 
conceived, the trees of the same description as those in Lazistdn, 
but of far larger dimensions. The first night was passed at a vil¬ 
lage named Jaghat, the houses of which were not collected toge¬ 
ther, but dispersed among the woods. Wheat is not grown here, 
but Indian corn, millet, and some rice are cultivated : the winters 
are not severe, but the summers and autumns are wet, and on that 
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account the harvest often fails; for two years past, enough had not 
ripened for their consumption. Fruits of the commoner sorts are 
abundant and good, and grapes enough are grown to make wine. 
The next day, continuing the ascent through a similar country, 
and the same kind of scenery, I passed a straggling village named 
Zerehbozel, and in the evening reached my night’s quarters at 
Dide-waghi , situated directly under the pass of the Kolowah D£gh, 
containing eighteen families, with the houses collected together. 
The whole valley is under the Bey of Choruk Su. The height 
of the village above the level of the sea, I should not estimate at 
more than 4000 feet, but the long winters of nearly eight months’ 
duration, the foggy and wet summers, and early autumns, render 
agriculture there a very precarious occupation. The arable land is 
of small extent, and, in favourable seasons, will not yield the inha¬ 
bitants above a six months’ supply of grain. They have but few 
cattle or sheep from the impossibility of procuring winter fodder, 
which must be given for nearly eight months. The inhabitants 
are a very fine race, and show their Georgian mixture in their 
handsome features: they speak Georgian generally after reaching 
Batum, and in the valley through which I had passed, many of 
the natives did not understand Turkish at all. The men always 
go about armed with a rifle and a khammah, or large double 
edged knife, and they still have suspended from their girdles a knot 
of cord, which, though but ornamental now, served formerly to 
bind any captive Georgian they might meet in their rambles. 

The country is very difficult, there are only mere footpaths 
through thick forests and beside dangerous precipices. Caravans 
do not attempt this road ; they go from Batum up the Kulah or 
Ajerali valley. 

From hence there are two passes to cross into the Ajerali 
valley, one by the Perengah Dagh* and down the Juwanah 
valley, the other over the Kolowah Dagh and down the Ako valley. 
The Perengah Dagh pass is to the eastward of the other, and is 
the more difficult pass, but it makes a shorter cut, and runs near 
the Russian frontier. I had wished to go by it, the state of the 
snow, however, prevented the possibility; even by the Kolowah 
Dagh it was necessary to place my baggage on the backs of men, 
as laden horses could not pass, and from the extreme steepness of 
the mountain I was obliged to walk both up and down. The side 
I ascended was clothed with forests of the largest beech-trees I ever 
saw. The summit of the mountain was, on the 30th May, still 
covered with deep snow which was fast melting ; on the upper 
part only a few stunted juniper bushes and spruce fir were grow¬ 
ing, but the summit itself was bare. The descent into the valley 


Dagh [tagh] means.mountain. 
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of A'ko, was extremely steep and long; it took me four hours to 
ascend and as many to descend, including our numerous rests. 
A'ko is a pretty valley, and contains about sixty families, who 
seemed in easy circumstances, for the valley was well cultivated, 
and there appeared to be a sufficiency of land. The climate is 
temperate; rye and Indian corn are grown, but not much wheat; 
a small quantity of silk also is produced. The cattle are fed in 
the pastures on the Perengah Ddgh, and when they encroach on 
the Georgian territory about ninepence per head is exacted for 
the grass, during the summer months. 

The character of the people seems very much to resemble that 
of those on the other side of the range just passed ; they look like 
Georgians, and speak the language. 

From A'ko L descended into the Kulah or Ajerah valley, 
through which runs a very considerable river, uniting with the 
Ch<5rtik before it falls into the sea near Batum. On reaching 
the banks of the river, I got into the direct road from Batffin, and 
about two miles beyond passed the opening of the Juwanah 
Valley, down which descends the road over the Perengah Dagh 
pass. 

The forests on this side differ entirely in character from those on 
the other side of the range. Here they are quite alpine, and 
consist principally of small oak, mixed with Scotch and spruce fir. 
As the mountain is ascended, the oak disappears, and in the higher 
part are found only the spruce fir, with a few birches and alders. 
Along the valley as high as Kdlah, villages are of frequent oc¬ 
currence, and there would appear to be sufficient cultivation to 
supply the wants of the inhabitants. 

The roads in the Ktilah valley, below its junction with that of 
A'ko, were represented as more difficult than those in the upper 
part. 

Kulah , the hereditary possession of Ahmed P£sha of Kars, at 
about sixty miles from Batfim, is the principal place in the valley, 
and contains with its immediate neighbourhood, about sixty houses 
and a bazdr with twenty shops. The climate is good, for grapes 
ripen here readily and wine is made, but higher up the valley no 
vines are to be found. 

Continuing up the valley we reached at its head the village of 
Danesvorolah, having one hour previously passed the small one 
of Reged, where the Agha of the district resides. The distance 
from Kulah is about twelve miles, but the rocky nature of the 
road, and the frequent circuits we were obliged to make to cross 
torrents, fatigued our horses and made our progress slow. The 
woods and mountains showed an elevation of probably 5,500 feet, 
and the snow lies so long on the ground, that it often happens 
that grain does not ripen. An additional proof also of the severity 
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of the climate may be adduced, viz., that above the pine forest, 
which is immediately over the village, the birches and alders were, 
in the commencement of June, only beginning to put forth their 
buds. On every side are most luxuriant meadows yielding pasture 
for a fine breed of cattle, which are numerous. 

Danesvorolah is chiefly inhabited by persons who have quitted 
the territory ceded to Russia, and who have been located here, 
until they can find a more eligible place of residence. 

Immediately on quitting the village the road ascends through a 
pine forest for an hour, when the summit of the range is reached; 
where are extensive pastures, used by the natives of the contiguous 
valley, as the summer grazing grounds of their herds and flocks, 
but these pastures are free from snow only between three and four 
months, and even at the season in which I was there, on many 
parts the snow lay so deep, that my baggage horses had great diffi¬ 
culty in getting through it. 

From the heights, there is an easy descent into the plain of 
Poshkov. The country as well as the natives assume now a 
character perfectly distinct from those on the opposite side of the 
mountains, where the country is mountainous and wooded ; the 
houses are all of timber, the language Georgian, and the people a 
fine, tall, handsome race. On this side the country is open, or 
rather it is a succession of plains without wood, except in some 
recesses of the mountains; the habitations are the underground 
houses of Armenia, and the people talk only Turkish, and bear 
the distinctive features of the Armenian race. The whole tract 
is well adapted to the growth of grain, as well as for grazing, and, 
although now depopulated from the consequences of the war, will 
probably be soon again occupied. The Sanjak of Poshkov was 
retained by the Russians until the definitive settlement of the 
frontier, and either on their evacuating it, or during the occupa¬ 
tion, all the villages were destroyed; some, however, are now in 
progress of restoration, but many still remain in ruins. 

1 passed the night at the village of Digwir, where the Bey of the 
Sanjak of Poshkov resides ; on leaving it I crossed a high moun¬ 
tain range, without a tree, with but few villages and little cultiva¬ 
tion ; affording scarcely more than summer pasturage to the flocks 
and herds of some Turkoman tribes. In some of the sheltered 
recesses on the slopes of the mountains, there are fir forests, but 
not any trees, either on the summits of the mountains or in the lower 
plains. From the range, I descended into the rich plain of Ar- 
dahan, watered by the Kur; the upper part is marshy near the 
sources of the river, and serves merely to pasture large herds of 
cattle, the"lower part is well cultivated and productive. 

Ardahan formerly contained 300 houses, but it was occupied 
and destroyed by the Russians, and now numbers only 70 families. 
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The houses are, like those of the villages of Armenia, underground ; 
a method of construction adopted on account of the severity of the 
climate. There is a fortress, but it was dismantled by the Russians 
and the guns taken away; it is, however, commanded by neigh¬ 
bouring heights, and never could be made a place of strength. 
Within the castle walls is a large house, belonging to the Bey, 
as, also, other houses built of stone and above ground, but most of 
them are now in ruins. 

From Ardahan the road lies over a high table-land, abounding 
in excellent pastures intersected by swamps, but with very little 
cultivation. In a distance of about 25 miles, not a single village 
occurred, nor until within three hours of Kars did villages and 
cultivation reappear, when the country became well peopled and 
highly productive. 

Kars was formerly a large town, and might have contained 6000 
or 8000 families; a part of it is walled and has a citadel*, but it is 
commanded by heights within musket range, on the opposite side 
of a deep narrow ravine, through which runs the river Arpah- 
Chdi’.f Two stone bridges unite the two portions of the city di¬ 
vided by the river, encircling the willed portion of the town on 
three sides. 

The town is now little better than a heap of ruins, not con¬ 
taining above 1500 or 2000 families. A great part of the 
Turkish population abandoned it during the Russian occupation, 
and all the Armenians emigrated with the retreating army of the 
Russians, leaving many deserted villages, and a great deal of un¬ 
occupied land. The Turks of Kars have always been considered 
a turbulent and bad race of people, but the P6shd has succeeded 
in gaining an ascendancy over them, and they dare no longer show 
their seditious spirit. K&rs is the residence of a P£sh£ of two tails. 

The climate is very severe, but the fertile plains around pro¬ 
duce abundant crops of excellent wheat and various grains, the 
surplus of which is exported to Georgia. Wheat produces six 
to eight fold, and barley eight to ten. 

On quitting Kars, I proceeded through a rich and well-watered 
plain, about twenty-live miles in extent, with luxuriant pastures, 
abundance of cultivated land and numerous villages; among 
which, one only is inhabited by Armenians, all the others being 
possessed by Turks. There were numerous herds of remarkably 
large and line cattle. From the extremity of the plain, I com¬ 
menced, by a very gradual rise, the ascent ol the Suv&nli Ddgh, 
which is covered with forests ol Scotch fir. It would be easy-to 
make a carriage road across this mountain range, which is traversed 
during the summer by carts, used for the transport of goods be- 


* Built by Amurath (Murad) III.—Ed. 
VOL. VI. P 


f Barley-river. 
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tween Kars and Erz-rtim. The ascent is long and gradual, and 
the estimated height may be 5500 feet above the sea; the descent 
is short and rapid, and ends on the banks of the Aras, flowing 
through the plain of P&sin, which is remarkable for its fertility; 
wheat was said to return ten, and barley fifteen fold. Innumerable 
Armenian families emigrated from Pasin with the Russian army; 
most of the villages are but half inhabited, and wide tracts of rich 
land lie waste. This plain is separated from that of Erz-rum by 
a low range of hills *, rising from 800 to 1000 feet above the plain, 
called the Deveh Boyinl, or Camel’s Neck. 

Hasan KaVeh , the town of the plain, has been a considerable 
place, but it is now a heap of ruins, and contains only some 30 or 
40 families; it is walled, and has a Genoese castle in ruins, but it 
could not be made defensible, on account of the vicinity of the 
mountains. The distance from Kars to Erz-rum is about 110 
miles. The forests of the Suvanli Dfigh supply Kars, Erz-rhm, 
and the villages in the plain of Pasin, with timber for building 
and firewood, A few Kurds inhabit the plain, who do not 
migrate beyond it, and are quite inoffensive. 

Erz-rum f must always be of importance from its position. It 
is situated in an extensive and fertile plain between 30 and 40 miles 
in its extreme length, and from 15 to 20 in its greatest breadth, 
watered by the Kara Sfi, or western branch of the Euphrates. 
On every side are found rich grain-countries in which good horses, 
fine mules, cattle and sheep, are reared in great numbers. Erz- 
rtim commands the road to Persia, protects the approach to Con¬ 
stantinople, and is now the first important place in Turkey, 
whether entered from Georgia or Persia. As a P&sh&lik it yields 
only in rank and extent to that of Baghdad. 

The climate is severe on account of the elevation above the sea, 
which I estimate J at 5500 feet. The plain formerly contained 
about 100 well populated and flourishing villages, some partially 
and some wholly Armenian; the latter people have chiefly emi¬ 
grated, and, in consequence, there are many villages half in¬ 
habited, many without inhabitants, and a great portion of the plain 
lies waste. The soil is of unequal fertility; towards the upper 
part, near the mountains, where the town is placed, wheat yields 


* One of the highest points of Armenia, and forming the separation of the 
waters of the Araxes and Euphrates, whose sources here approach within 10 miles of 
each other.—Ed. 

f Arze, the antient name. Arze-el-Rum, contracted into Arzerum. Anatolia is 
called Rum by the people to the eastward. To this da}', you are asked in Persia 
whether you come from Rum. 

J By a series of Barometrical Observations. A. As at Erz-Riim water boils at 
200° of Fahrenheit’s scale, the level of that place appears to he about 7000 feet 
above the sea. See Memoir of Mr. G. W. Brown, in Walpole's Memoirs, relating to 
Greece and Asiatic Turkey, vol. ii. p. 178.—F. S. 
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only six to eight fold, while in the lower ground, near the river, it 
renders twelve to fifteen fold. All the grains in this part of 
Armenia are reckoned peculiarly fine in quality. 

The city is rising slowly from the ruin in which it was involved 
by the Russian occupation, and by the emigration of so many 
industrious and laborious Armenians; its former population was 
estimated, in 1827, at about 130,000 inhabitants ; at present there 
cannot be above 15,000, but it fluctuates considerably, on account 
of the vast number of strangers who are constantly arriving and 
departing with caravans. The town is partly surrounded by an 
old castellated wall, of the date of the Genoese occupation, and 
contains a citadel. A large portion of the city is unw 7 alled, where 
are the principal baz&rs and khans. 

On leaving Erz-rum on the 2nd of July I crossed the plain, 
following the course of the Kard. Sd for about 20 miles, and 
then diverged from the high Constantinople road, which continues 
near the river, and went over a more elevated tract of country, 
with little cultivation and few villages. It is in ordinary seasons 
deficient in moisture, and hence crops are then scanty; but in wet 
seasons it produces a good return. From this elevated ground 1 
descended into the plain of Terjan, in which the Mamah-khdtfin 
river unites with the Kard Sd. This is a fine plain and well 
watered ; the district contains about 40 villages, inhabited by 
Turks, among whom a few 7 Armenians are intermingled; but it 
is susceptible of maintaining more people, for a great deal of fine 
land lies w r aste. The people complained much of the predatory 
conduct of the Kurds who live in the Ddjik mountains, which 
border the plain on the south, to whom they attributed the deso¬ 
late state of the country. No cattle can be left out at night; 
all grain reaped must be housed before night, for both cattle and 
grain found in the fields are carried away by the Kurds. 

The climate is much milder than at Erz-rtim, as was indicated 
by the state of the harvest; here the grain had turned yellow, 
while at Erz-rfim it had not come to a head : wheat returns here 
ten fold. The buildings are half underground, in the usual Arme¬ 
nian style; but the winter is not severe enough to prevent the 
cattle being sent out to feed. The Kard Sti, after the junction 
of the Mamah-khattin river, becomes a considerable stream, and 
even in the driest season is fordable only in a few places. 

The distance from Erz-rum to Karghan may be about 60 miles 
in a west-south-west direction. 

Between the plains of Teijan and Erzingan, a mountain-range 
intervenes with many very strong passes easily defensible; it is in¬ 
habited by Kurds, and forms part of the Dujik range. The river 
makes a circuit far into the mountains; its channel was said to be 
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full of rocks and rapids; it rejoined our road as we entered the 
plain of Erzingan. 

The Ddjik mountains are peopled solely by Kurds, who 
inhabit villages in winter and cultivate the land* They are 
represented as rich,, pay no sort of contributions to the Sultan, 
lose no opportunity of levying them on passengers whom they meet, 
and are in the constant habit of plundering their neighbours. 
There are two powerful tribes, one called the Shah H use'll), and 
the other the lialabanli; each, I was informed, could bring be¬ 
tween 4000 and 5000 men into the field, mostly on foot. Several 
other tribes inhabit these mountains, of which I could not get 
any particular account, as they reside on the southern parts of the 
range. The distance from Karghdn to Erzingan I estimated 
at about 30 miles, in a direction inclining a little to the southward 
of west. 

Erzingan is a town containing about 3000 houses or families, 
of which about 800 are Armenian and the rest Turkish; it is 
governed by a Bey, and is a dependence on the Pdshdlik of 
Erz-rfim. The houses here, and in all the villages of the plain, 
are built above-ground, which gives them a more agreeable and 
cheerful appearance than in other parts of Armenia. The town 
is situated at the western end of a beautiful and rich plain, which 
is about 20 miles long, by 7 or 8 broad. The Gujik mountains 
form its southern boundary, and at their foot runs the Kara S(i. 

The climate is here never severe in winter and it is warm in 
summer. The harvest was ready (6th Julj) for the sickle, and the 
season was rather more backward than usual. On the northern 
side of the plain the bases of the mountains bounding it are covered 
with villages, surrounded by very extensive gardens, which furnish, 
in great abundance, excellent fruit to the circumjacent districts, 
even as far as Erz-rfim, Baibtit, and Gumish-khanah. Grapes 
and melons are among the fruits produced. The fields bore the 
most abundant crops I had anywhere witnessed ; the wheat was 
heavy and the straw much longer than in the Erz-i dm plain. Wheat 
was said to render twelve fold. The centre of the plain was 
rather swampy, and showed indications of salt. It affords pasture 
to a great number of mares, cows, and sheep. There were stated 
to be about 100 villages in the plain, but the Kurdish depredations 
have been gradually diminishing the number of the inhabitants. 
A village 1 stopped at, formerly contained 100 families which had 
now only about thirty, and I was informed that most of the villages 
were similarly reduced. In no part of Asia Minor did 1 see a 
plain with a more luxuriant vegetation, nor with the appearance of 
a more careful cultivation. 


Crossing the plain in a southerly direction, in about an hour and 
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a half, we entered a very narrow defile through which the Kar£ 
S(i flows. This defile in its whole length to Kem&kh is very 
strong, and presents innumerable defensible positions. The river 
was on my left running at the foot of the Dujik mountains, on 
my right were mountains all but precipitous. The river is ford¬ 
able in one or two places with some difficulty, during the dry 
season. It took me ten hours to go from Erzingan to Keni&kh, 
but from the nature of the road I should not conceive the distance 
to be above twenty-six miles. I entered Kemakh by a bridge of 
wood thrown over a deep chasm in the mountain through which 
the river has forced its way. J ust before entering the chasm, the 
Keumer Su had joined the Kara Su : the former comes trom 
the mountains in a westerly direction, and by it wood is brought 
down for the use of Egin and Keb&n Ma’den, and floated down 
thither by the Kara S(i. 

Kemakh is a singular place; an elevated portion of the town is 
within a wall of very ancient structure, but commanded by 
mountains rising close to it. The remainder is situated on a 
slope amidst gardens ascending from the river’s banks. The 
governor is one of the remaining Dereh-Beys,* whose family has 
held the office for several generations, and who possesses exten¬ 
sive tracts of land around. The town contains 400 Turkish 
and about 30 Armenian houses : there seemed to be no com¬ 
merce nor manufacture. The inhabitants live by cultivating the 
neighbouring valleys and by transporting wood to Keban Ma’den. 
There is sufficient water in most parts of the river to navigate it 
with boats, but rapids, rocks, and shoals too frequently occur to 
render the clearing the channel a promising enterprise in the pre¬ 
sent state of the country ; I was informed, however, by a person in 
the habit of bringing down timber from Kemakh to Egin, that the 
difficulties opposed to such an undertaking were by no means in¬ 
superable. 

On quitting Kem&kh I recrossed the bridge by which I had 
entered it, and took a course more westerly than the river, cross¬ 
ing mountains which here and there presented strong positions. 
The post-station was formerly near the river, but it had been re¬ 
moved several hours from its banks, which lengthened our road. 
I reached Uerhemeh, the post, a small village, after a ten hours’ 
ride, but I did not estimate the distance above twenty-five miles. 
From that village I returned towards the river, and reached the 
ferry of Khostu in four hours or twelve miles, having passed in the 
way the village of Hasan 0'vah,f situated in a very productive 
valley. The river at the ferry of Khoslti was rapid and wide, and 
not fordable. I saw on the left bank some women reaping the 


* Valley-beys, or chiefs. 


f Hasan’s plain. 
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corn, and armed men watching near, to prevent the Kurds from 
carrying it off. After crossing to the left bank of the river I con¬ 
tinued along it for about three miles, till I reached a village below 
which the stream again enters a vast rent in the mountains, the pre¬ 
cipices on either side rising to 1000 or 1500 feet. I here quitted 
the river and crossed the. range to shorten the road ; the river 
soon after passing through the chasm in the chain makes a bend to 
the south-east, and our course cut off this corner; the mountains 
were very steep. There was said to be a better, though a longer, 
road by keeping along the right bank of the river, but it could 
only be better by comparison—good it could not be. The dis¬ 
tance from JHerhemeh to Egm I estimated at about thirty miles on 
a general bearing of south by west, but the nature of the road made 
the day severe for the horses and tedious for the riders, having 
been about thirteen hours on the road. 

Egm is situated in a very deep valley on the right bank of the 
Euphrates; the approaches to it are difficult on every side, we 
crossed the river by a long wooden bridge to reach the town, as 
the road we took was on the opposite bank. There are numerous 
villages in the valley, nearly as populous as the town itself. The 
mountains rise from the banks of the river by a steep slope, which 
is terminated by abrupt precipices; the whole height of the moun¬ 
tains may be about 4000 feet, and the valley is so narrow that they 
seem quite to hang over the town. The sloping part of the moun¬ 
tains is covered with gardens, on terraces rising one above the 
other, and the trees being thick the houses appear to be situated 
in a forest, and the contrast between the lower part of the valley 
and the severe and lofty limestone precipices which border it pro¬ 
duces a singular effect; in fact I never saw so remarkable a valley. 
The climate is very temperate, agreeably cool in summer from the 
abundance of trees and water, and the current of air which blows 
through the valley; and in winter snow seldom lies on the ground, 
but the higher mountains are then impassable, and it often hap¬ 
pens that all communication is, for weeks together, cut oft between 
the valley and places beyond the mountains. The town contains 
2700 houses, 2000 of which are Mohammedan and 700 Armenian. 
Many of the villages contain 400 or 500 houses. Very little grain 
is cultivated in the valley, from the want of level ground, and the 
whole is occupied by gardens. The trees are mostly the white 
mulberry, the fruit of which is eaten fresh; it is also dried, and 
then converted into brandy, or boiled into petmez, a syrup ob¬ 
tained likewise from grapes. Wine is made in small quantities, 
and common fruits are abundant. The goitre is a frequent disease, 
and I found a man who said it was hereditary in his family, his 
mother had it, and all her children, while the children of his father 
by another wife were exempt from it. 
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After quitting Egin, we continued on the western bank of the 
river, but instead of following the windings of the stream we 
crossed several steep mountains and deep valleys. The road is 
less difficult than that by which I approached Egin. The course 
of the river was more or less obstructed by rocks and shoals, and 
it is not used as a channel of communication, except for rafts of 
timber for the use of the mine at Keban Ma’den. After con¬ 
tinuing with the river for about fifteen or sixteen miles, we left it, 
and turning more westerly crossed a mountain range, which brought 
us by a slight descent to an elevated plateau on which ’Arabgir is 
situated. The distance from Egin to ’Arabgir may be about 
thirty miles in a direction first south and then south-west. There 
was stated to be a better road from Hasan O'vah, avoiding Egin 
and keeping at a distance from the river. 

‘ Arabgir is fifteen caravan days (about £70 miles) from Aleppo, 
and only eleven (198 miles) from Trebizond ; the route to Trebi- 
zond is the more secure. The climate of ’Arabgir is severe on 
account of its elevation, and much snow falls in winter. The 
summers are cool; the harvest was reaping (l£th July).* The 
land about ’Arabgir is good, and wheat was said to yield twelve 
fold, but on account of there being so much rocky ground pro¬ 
ducing little or nothing, the quantity of grain grown is not more 
than sufficient for the consumption of the inhabitants. The town 
is situated in the midst of a forest of fruit-trees, among which the 
white mulberry is the most common, the fruit being eaten, as at 
Egin, and used for making brandy or petmez.'f There are about 
6000 houses, 4800 are Mohammedans and 1 £00 Armenians. The 
latter are principally engaged in manufacturing cotton goods from 
British yarn. The manufacture, which has been introduced of 
late years only, has extended itself rapidly, and there are now 
nearly 1000 looms at work. The place is in a thriving condition 
in consequence, and is one of the most interesting towns in the 
interior as regards Trebizond. 

In the district of Divrlgl, to the north, on the road from Hasan 
O’vah, there are iron mines, which are not regularly worked, 
but those who choose are at liberty to extract ore ; it is not done on 
any important scale. At a place called Ze'itdn on the road to 
Aleppo, I was informed that there were also iron mines regularly 
worked, which supplied the surrounding country with metal of an 
excellent quality. 

The road from ’Arabgir to Keban Ma’den lies over an un- 

551 Exactly two months later than the beginning of the barley harvest at Smyrna, 
only 37 or 38 miles south of’Arabger.—F. S. 

f Petmez (properly pekmez) is inspissated grape-juice, a common sweetmeat in 
the Levant,—F. S. 
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dulating, open, barren, and uncultivated country, affording only a 
scanty herbage to a few cattle and sheep. Between ’Arabgir and 
the Euphrates, a distance of about twenty miles, I passed but one 
village, with a little cultivation around it. Before reaching the 
river I fell into the military road, constructed from S&nistin by 
order of lleshid Mohammed Pashd: it appeared to have been made 
with too great haste and too little labour to promise durability. I 
crossed the Euphrates by a ferry; there are three boats clumsily 
constructed but adroitly managed. The stream here is about 
120 yards wide, deep and rapid. Two hours above this ferry, the 
Kard. Sfi, or Western Euphrates, which rises near Erz-rhm, is 
joined by the Murdd Chd'i, or eastern Euphrates, whose sources 
are in the neighbourhood of Diyddln. The united streams pre¬ 
serve the name of the Murdd Chat* as far as Bir, where the river 
finally assumes that of Frat.f 

The town and mine of Kebdn Malden J are situated in a ravine 
about half an hour from the ferry ; a small stream runs through the 
valley and joins the Murad Cliai, a short distance below the 
ferry. The town evidently owes its existence to the mine, for 
there would appear to be no other possible inducement to have 
fixed it in such a situation. The mountains around exhibit bar¬ 
renness under its most forbidding aspect, for they produce neither 
tree nor shrub, nor vegetation of any kind. The ravine is so nar¬ 
row that there is no sp.ace for cultivation, as the mountains 
unite in it at an acute angle. The climate.is extremely hot in 
summer, and from the elevation of the mountains, a good deal of 
snow falls in the winter. The town contains about 400 or 500 fa¬ 
milies, all more or less employed in the working and superintend¬ 
ing the mine, or in supplying the wants of the miners and their 
families. The greater number are Greeks, natives of the moun¬ 
tains, between Gfimish-khanah and Trebizond, but there are like¬ 
wise some Armenians and Turks. The latter are generally the 
directors of the various departments ; the Armenians are artisans, 
and the Greeks are the miners. There is no trade in the place 
excepting for the consumption of the inhabitants. The mine is of 
argentiferous lead, and would appear to be a very unprofitable con¬ 
cern, at least in the hands of the government. 

We left Kebdn Ma’den by ascending the ravine in which it 
is situated, and after riding nine miles, emerged from it and came 
to a more open and productive country, but still mountainous, 
crossing which for about ten miles more we descended to a magni¬ 
ficent and well cultivated plain, studded with villages. This plain 
is extensive; it might perhaps be ten or twelve miles long by 


* Murad’s river, or the wished-for river. f Properly Forat. 

I Mine of the gorge or pass; Balance-mine. 
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about six broad, but we crossed it only in its breadth. A low range 
of mountains separates this plain from the adjoining one of Khar- 
put. The distance from Keban Ma'den to the town of Kharpfrt I 
estimate at thirty miles, over a good road, direction about south* 
east. 

Kharput is placed on an eminence at the termination of a range 
of mountains, but higher parts of the range command it, so that it 
cannot be regarded as a strong military position. The city 
overlooks an extensive, beautiful, and productive plain, and 
was said to contain 1720 families, 1400 Turkish, 300 Arme¬ 
nian, and 20 Catholic ; but since it has been the head-quarters of 
Keshid Mohammed Pasha, the population must, at the present 
moment, be much greater. The plain furnishes a vast quantity of 
grain; its length may be estimated at not less than thirtv-six miles; 
in general it is not above four to six miles broad, but in some 
parts it expands more ; it is of unequal fertility, the centre being 
well-watered by numerous small streams, is most productive, while 
near the foot of the mountains on the sloping edges of the plain 
the land is arid and stony. \\ heat returns twelve to sixteen fold. 
The climate is temperate, being neither excessively warm in 
summer, nor extremely cold in winter; the productions of the 
soil are various, consisting of every kind of grain, grapes, wine of 
a superior quality, oil from seeds, and cotton. The streams of the 
plain flow eastward until they fall into the Murad Chai, which 
skirling the eastern extremity of the plain, joins the Kara Sti 
two hours above the ferry of Keban MaMen. 

I was surprised to learn that in this plain the population was 
generally redundant, a fact I never heard asserted elsewhere in 
Turkey. At an Armenian village where 1 lodged, containing 
eighty families, I was informed that only sixteen had lands, the 
remainder acted as labourers, and when no employment could be 
obtained they migrated to the capital or some large city to procure 
work, leaving their families (as hostages for their return) in penury, 
if not a burden, to the richer classes. Vet these people* are not 
allowed to remove with their families to parts of the country where 
inhabitants are thin and spare lands abound. The prohibition to 
removal is enforced only against Christians, I believe, and it is 
intended to prevent migration and the diminution of contributors 
to local taxation, for the head of the family is called upon to pay 
his portion at the place where his family resides, notwithstanding 
his necessities oblige him to seek employment elsewhere. 

Taken as a whole L had not seen any place, with the exception 
of Erzing&n, approach to the state of apparent prosperity enjoyed 
by the inhabitants of the plain of Kharput.* 

* It may be interesting to know something regarding the condition of the agri¬ 
cultural population, and I will state what I learned from an Armenian farmer in the 
plain of Kharput. He had ten pair of draught oxen, a few cows and sheep. The 
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Descending from the eminence on which the town of Kharput 
is situated, we crossed the plain, in an oblique direction, and as¬ 
cended a very steep mountain, on the face of which the military 
road has been continued, but the passage is still very difficult, on 
account of the extreme rapidity of the ascent, which it took us 
two hours to accomplish. In another hour we descended to a 
lake called Geuljik, * which has been generally described as salt, 
but having tasted the water l can affirm that it is fresh ; the lake is 
about twelve miles long and three or four broad. From thence we 
passed along a tolerably well cultivated valley to a Kurd village 
situated at its extremity. The inhabitants appeared to be rich in 
cattle and ought to be at their ease, from the excellent land under 
cultivation. We then crossed a beautiful but small plain with two 
villages in it> and soou engaged in a succession of very difficult 
mountain passes; here all traces of the military road are lost. In 
these barren mountains are situated the sources of the Tigris and 
the copper mine of Arghana.y There are collected around the 
latter about 743 families, £70 Greek, 173 Armenian, and 300 


The produce was— 

Wheat, 375 bushels, valued at 4s. . . • . 

Millet, 50 „ „ \s.2%d . 

Cotton, 1155 lbs. „ 6 d. . 

Grapes, 3300 lbs. „ *fod. «... 

Sundries, as lentils, beans, seed for oil, butter, &c. all used 
in the family or consumed by guests . . . 


£75 

3 

28 

6 

30 


The Expenditure— 
125 bushels of wheat furnished to the mines 
200 bushels furnished to guests 
495 lbs. of cotton paid to the lord of the Soil 
Tax to the Pasha, ten per cent. 


£142 

£25 

40 

12 

14 


£91 

Remains for the maintenance of the farmer and his family 51 


£142 

The 50 bushels of millet and 50 bushels of wheat, the grapes and the sundry pro¬ 
duce, were consumed by the farmer and his family. The cotton sold, after the lord 
of the soil had taken his rent, was about sufficient to pay the tax to the Pasha. 
The man received occasionally something from his guests, which, as it would be 
paid in money, was probably saved; but this was the statement made by the 
farmer, and as is universally the case, he no doubt represented his position rather 
worse than it really was. Nearly two-thirds of the whole produce was thus con¬ 
sumed in rent, taxes, and entertainment of strangers. I was not informed how 
much land he had in cultivation ; there is no measure of land, it is estimated by the 
quantity of seed used in sowing, or the number of oxen necessary to plough it. They 
do not manure much, but allow the land to lie fallow every alternate year. Such is 
the general system of agriculture throughout Armenia. 

* Little Lake, also called Geukcheh, i. e. “ sky-blue.” St. Martin Mem. sur 
l’Armenie, vol. i. p. 64.—F; S. 

+ Or Arghani, from the Armenian Arghni or Argni. They also form the ridge 
running in a north-east and south-west direction, between the tributaries to the Eu¬ 
phrates on the west, and the waters of the Tigris on the east, which are here only 
separated by a distance of about ten miles,—E d. 
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Turkish. The first and last are all engaged in directing or working 
the mines* the Armenians are tradesmen or artisans. From the 
mine to the town, a distance of about ten miles, in a direction to 
the eastward of south the road lies over steep, difficult, and 
barren mountains. 

Arghana is situated under a lofty peak (surmounted by a 
large Armenian convent) overlooking a vast plain, part of the 
Arabian desert; it contains about 600 families, one-half Moham¬ 
medan and the other Armenian, and appeared in a very dilapidated 
state. The elevated position of the town gives it the advantage 
of a cool breeze, while in the plain below the heat is inconvenient. 
The slope from the town to the plain was occupied by fields and 
gardens, producing every sort of grain, cotton, fruits, and a very 
superior wine; the land was stated to be very rich, and wheat to 
return sixteen fold. 

From Arghan6 to Diy&r-bekr,* we passed over a vast level in¬ 
tersected by a low ridge of limestone hills; but did not see a single 
village in the whole route, a distance of about 36 miles. We 
passed, however, some fields of wheat and millet, said to belong to 
Kurds whose encampment was a little out of the road; the 
crops appeared very light. We saw only one rill of muddy-water, 
but was told that excellent water is found by sinking wells to a 
moderate depth in any part of the plain. 

The distance from Kharptit to Diyar-bekr may be estimated at 
55 miles in direction about south-east. 

Diydr-bekrf is situated on the right bank of the Tigris, and 
between the river and the town gardens intervene. The area of 
the city is very considerable, the walls are lofty and substantial, 
they are constructed of the ruins of more ancient edifices, and 
surmounted by a castellated parapet to protect musketeers, but 
they have evidently been built before the use of cannon. 

The town in its prosperity contained 40,000 families or houses, 
and numberless looms in constant work; it enjoyed an active 
trade with Baghdad in Indian, and with Aleppo in European 
produce, and was one of the most flourishing and wealthy cities of 
Asia. The plain was cultivated in every part and covered with 
villages, and within 3 miles of the gates there were several villages, 
each containing from 400 to 500 houses, and more than one 
Christian church. 

At present, the number of houses or families in the city is 

* Diyar-Bekr (the tents or dwellings of Bekr), pronounced by the Turks Diyar 
Bekir, derives its name from Bekr, son of Wayil, a great-grandson of Rabl’ah, from 
whom the adjoining division of Al-jezlrah (the Peninsula) was named. They all 
descended through ’Adrian from Ishmael. Pocock’s Spec. Hist. Arab. p. 45. Jih&n 
numa, p. 436. 

f The Ancient Am id a.— Ed. 
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reduced to about 8000, (of which 1500 are Armenian, 85 Ca¬ 
tholic, 70 Greek, 50 Jews, and 6*300 Turkish); there exist but 
a few hundred looms, half employed; the trade with Baghdad is 
annihilated, and that with Aleppo is reduced to insignificance; 
there are but few merchants and those not wealthy, the people 
are distressed and without occupation, not a village remains in the 
whole plain, not a person dares reside without the walls, and the 
plain is very imperfectly cultivated by Kurds. Until Ileshid 
Mohammed Pasha established his authority at Diydr-bekr, the in¬ 
habitants were almost in a state of siege, for no one dared to ven¬ 
ture without the city, except in company of a caravan, and the 
communication with Baghdad even by a Tdt&r was cut off. All 
this desolation and depopulation was produced by the Kurds, 
and that too, in the memory of my informant, within 25 years. 

The climate, though excessively hot in summer, cannot be con¬ 
sidered unhealthy, and in winter the temperature is delightful. I 
was informed that in the plain wheat would yield a return of 16 
fold, and that the scantiness of the crops I had observed was the 
consequence of great economy in the seed and the negligent mode 
of cultivation in use by the Kurds, 

The situation of JDiydrbekr is admirably calculated for that of a 
great commercial city, and nothing appears necessary to revive its 
antient importance, but a removal of the causes which have 
occasioned its decline, namely, insecurity and the interruption of 
its communications with Baghdad. 

The Tigris is not used as a channel of transport so high up as 
Diydr-bekr, but rafts of timber are sometimes floated down from 
the mountains above the town. 

From Divar-bekr we returned to Kharpfit, and thence took 
the road to Malatiyah. After reaching the extremity of the plain 
of Kharpfit, we crossed a lofty range of mountains covered with 
small oak trees producing a considerable quantity of gall-nuts, and 
descended to the banks of the Murad Chai, where the ruins of a 
mosque and large caravanserai exist. From Kharpfit to the river 
is about 30 miles. Half a mile below the caravanserai, the Eu¬ 
phrates has cut a passage through the main chain of Taurus; 
whence it continues about 45 miles among the mountains, its 
course interrupted by rapids and rocks; lofty precipices rising on 
either side to a very great height. This part of the stream is never 
passed by rafts of any kind, but when it emerges from the defile 
it then becomes navigable without any further interruption. 

From the ruined caravanserai we ascended the river for about 
four miles and crossed it at a ferry called Eiz Oghlii,* from the 


* Ey&s O'ghlfi p— 1\ S. 
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name of the district. On either bank is a village, both together 
containing a,hundred Kurd families. The inhabitants y were appa¬ 
rently poor, and we could scarcely procure any food* * * § but in the 
evening we saw many cattle returning from the pastures. 

Aspuzi* is about 21 miles, in a westerly direction from the 
Euphrates; it is situated amidst a forest of fruit trees on the 
side of a mountain, six miles abose the town of Malatiyah, the 
inhabitants of which remove to Aspuzi for seven months, returning 
for the five winter months to M alatiyah: during the summer months, 
Malatiyah is abandoned to a few persons left to guard the houses, 
every other inhabitant quitting it. It is singular to see the popu¬ 
lation of the city transferred, for a portion of the year, to another 
close by; and no inconvenience in the position of Malatiyah would 
seem to have forced on the people this extraordinary custom. 

Malatiyah and Aspuzi, which may be considered as one town, 
contain 39-3 families—2800 of which are Turkish, and 1123 Ar¬ 
menian. Plague, cholera, and Kurdish depredations have been 
gradually causing a diminution of the population; and the ex¬ 
tensive and fertile plain of Malatiyah is nearly reduced to an un¬ 
cultivated waste. 

Malatiyah, as we saw it, deprived of its inhabitants, was the 
most desolate-looking place that can be well imagined. Not a 
living creature was to be met, and the streets were overgrown 
with grass. 

The ancient walls are in ruins, and in most parts have fallen 
down; the houses have a mean appearance; the shops in the 
bdz£r are mere mud-stalls. I saw two well-built mosques and 
two caravanserais, all in the Persian style of architecture. I 
passed through the citv, and on leaving it by a handsome gate 1 
observed the people appointed as guards of the houses, whose 
appearance did but augment the melancholy impression the 
situation of the city had excited. 

Prom the city, we traversed the plain down to the Tokhmah Sd, 
we crossed by a bridge,f thiee or four miles below' which the 
river falls into the Murad Chai. A causeway on arches is 
united to either end of the bridge, extending across the valley in 
which the stream Hows, and indicating an occasional great rise of 
the river. About seven miles from the Tokhmah Su,+ we came 
to another stream, named the Chamurlu Su,§ flowing through a 
deep narrow' valley, well cultivated and irrigated by the waters of 

* Aspuzi is on the bank of the Deir Mesih (Christ-convent), a small stream which 
joins another called Bunar-Lasin (spring head) in the town ot Malatiyah.—I 4 . S. 

t Called Kirk-geuz, “ Foriy-eyes.” Jill. Numa, p. 600. 

% Boundary-water. 

§ Mud-water. 
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the river ; it also falls in the Murad Cbai. I passed in the plain 
a column of stone, which marks the half-distance between Con¬ 
stantinople and Baghdad. There w as likewise in the plain a ruined 
Khan. 

Hasan Batrik* is a village situated at the extremity of the 
plain, which, in a north westerly direction, is about sixteen miles 
broad; the length of the plain which accompanies the course of 
the Tokhmah Sd, flowing about east and west, must be very con¬ 
siderable. Hasan Batrik contains fifty Mohammedan families. 
Here are the ruins of a handsome mosque and caravanserai, built 
of freestone in the Persian style of architecture. 

The plain, except in the valleys of the river, was a waste, and 
yet there could be no other reason for its being so, but the 
insecurity of the country. The fields around the village seemed 
productive in grain, and some cotton is grown. 

Immediately on quitting Hasan Batrik, I entered a defile, in 
which runs the Ch&mdrld Su. The mountains are lofty, but not 
very steep, they are covered with small oak bushes; the valley is 
narrow. I crossed the stream at about fifteen miles, and after 
ascending a very steep and high mountain came to Hdkim Khan, 
situated a short way down the opposite side. The distance from 
Hasan Batrik to Hakim Khan, I estimate at about eighteen or 
twenty miles; the road mountainous but not difficult: at the 
place where we forded the river, the water was girth deep; in the 
spring it is both difficult and dangerous to cross, and it is seldom 
that any persons but Tat&rs make the attempt. The total dis¬ 
tance from Malatiyah to Hakim Khan is about thirty-six miles, 
on a general bearing of north-west. 

Hakim, Khan is a small and apparently poor tow-n, it contains 
about £50 Turkish, and So Armenian families. There is an old 
castle; and a Khan in the Persian style, said to have been built by 
a doctor, and hence its name. The country around is moun¬ 
tainous and arid, the rocks are all limestone. Vines do not thrive, 
on account of the severity of the winter; a small quantity of hardy 
fruits and tobacco is grown. Wheat yields six to eight fold. 

Thus far from Diyar-bekr I had followed the high Constanti- 
nople-road, which continues onwards in the same north-w'est 
direction, w hile I took a more w esterly course to Ghurun. Leaving 
Hakim Khan, w r e crossed mountains, valleys, and streams, without 
following any beaten track, and finally came again to the Tokhmah 
Su, which we had quitted near Malatiyah, having made a circuit 
of the Agji Daghf mountains. I followed the course of the 
Tokhmah Sfi, in a northerly direction for about five miles, till I 
arrived at Ghurun, a little above which town the principal branch 
of this river has its source. 


* Patriarch Hasan. 


f Hajl Tagh p Tagh is commonly pronounced Dagh, 
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The distance from Hakim Khan to Ghurun I reckoned forty-five 
miles, on a general bearing of west. 

Ghurun is situated in a deep narrow valley, whose eastern side 
rises in a precipice, the western slopes, and is cultivated where the 
ground permits. A stream runs through the valley, which is filled 
along both its banks with trees and gardens, amidst which the 
principal part of the houses are situated. The town contains 850 
Turkish, 860 Armenian, and 63 Catholic Armenian families; the 
only instance of a town in the interior, in which the Christian 
exceeds the Mohammedan population. The winter is severe, the 
summer short, and the cultivation of the soil would not appear to 
be a favourite or profitable pursuit. The inhabitants indiscrimi¬ 
nately are engaged in a trade with the migratory tribes of Turko¬ 
mans and Kurds, who, in their migrations from near Angora, 
where they winter, pass several weeks in pastures around Ghurun, 
at distances of from six to eighteen hours. The traders of the 
town supply all the wants of these migratory tribes, and receive in 
payment the produce of their flocks and herds, which they either 
use, re-export, re-sell on the spot, or manufacture. The principal 
article is sheep's wool, of which a large quantity is bought and 
sold here. 

From Ghurun I ascended the steep eastern side of the valley, 
and travelled over a mountainous tract, the hollows of which 
abound in fine pastures, the summits being bare limestone. 
These pastures are said to extend to the neighbourhood of Kaisa- 
riyyeh.* In spring they are luxuriant, but they were now dried 
up, having been in the early part of the year fed down by the herds 
and flocks of the Kurds. 

Manjelik , at £5 miles from Ghurun, in a northerly direction, is 
a small village, and the only one on the road; it formerly contained 
above 100 families, but all the Turks abandoned it from the 
depredations of the Kurds, and 15 Armenian families only now 
remain, induced to do so by the presence of a very ancient church 
dedicated to Saint Th6r6s, which is a place of pilgrimage and 
of peculiar sanctity. Here is much more land than the inhabitants 
have the power to cultivate, and they occupy only the best, and that 
nearest the village, which is situated in a valley watered by a small 
rivulet, and the land appeared good ; wheat yields ten to twelve 
fold. The climate is extremely rigorous in winter, and a great 
deal of snow falls, the summers are short and not warm, though 
the grain produced is very fine; the peasants are well supplied 
with butter from their herds, and wool from their flocks, but their 


* Kaisar, for KaYsariyyeh, is only used by the common people. 
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butter and grain are mostly consumed by guests, who frequently do 
not pay for their entertainment. I lodged in a house belonging to 
four brothers, all of whom had received five wounds each, in de¬ 
fending themselves and their property against Kurdish aggression. 
Pash&s and Aglnis did not vex them much, because the village is the 
only one between U'lash and Gliurim, a distance of 54 miles, which 
would be totally impassable in winter for caravans without the 
shelter afforded here ; and a fear of the inhabitants abandoning a 
post so essential to the communications, prevented their ex¬ 
periencing the usual quantum of vexation and spoliation. 

From Manjelik to U'lash, a distance of about thirty miles on a 
a general bearing of north by west, the same sort of pastures are 
to be found as described from Ghtirun to Manjelik, without how¬ 
ever a single village; but there did not appear to me any other im¬ 
pediment to both villages and cultivation than the depredations of 
the Kurds. 

U'lash is inhabited solely by Armenians, and contains sixty 
families. It stands about eighteen miles south-west of Slvds. 
The soil is deep and rich, wheat yielding ten to twelve fold. In a 
hollow in the plain, which is filled to the depth of a foot or two 
with water in winter, but was now dry, were incrustations of salt. 
The people appeared to be very much at ease in their circum¬ 
stances. 

On the road from hence to Sivas there are two large salt-works : 
the salt is procured from springs; the surrounding country is sup¬ 
plied from them, and the government is said to derive consider¬ 
able revenue from the works, which belong to it. The country 
from U'lash till L reached the plain of Sivas was mountainous, not 
entirely without cultivation, but I did not pass any village. 

Sivas ,* situated in a plain from four to six miles in breadth 
by perhaps sixteen to twenty in length, is remarkable for pro¬ 
ducing good crops of grain of a very superior quality. The plain 
is watered by the Kizil Irmak,f which though not remote from its 
sources, is here a considerable stream, and within a distance of 
live or six miles has two broad stone bridges over it. Timber for 
building and fuel is brought down bv it, from the forests in the 
mountains in which the river rises. The climate is severe though 
remarkably healthy. 

The town covers a large area, but within it are many ruins ; it 
contains about 5000 Turkish and 1200 Armenian families. 

Many of the old mosques and khans prove the town to have 
been once under Persian dominion. 

* Sivas is on the site of the ancient Sebaste, and is capital of the Pashalik (Eyalet) 
of the same name.—Ei>. In Armenian Sepasdia, Sevasdia, and vulgarly Scvasd, 
f Red River (Hah s). 
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The position of Sfvas is a very excellent one for an important 
commercial city. The access to it from the Black Sea is easy, and 
has been facilitated by the military road made by Reslud Mo¬ 
hammed Pdshd. It is situated in the centre of a district abounding 
in the first necessaries of life, and of a country which would require 
extensive supplies. The route by Sivas is certainly the best to 
reach Malatiyah, Kharpfit, and Diar-bekr, and I may add Baghddd. 

The bazars are extensive and the khdns numerous, both being 
well, supplied with goods. 

Front Stv&s, after quitting the plain, the road crosses a country 
abounding in extensive plains, separated by ranges of mountains 
generally of a low elevation. The distance to Kaisariyyeh is about 
eighty-four miles in a direction nearly south-west. The plains are 
well cultivated and the country better peopled than most other 
parts ; the soil is fertile, and wheat yields a return of from ten to 
sixteen fold. 

I reached Kaisariyyeh two days after it had been visited by an 
earthquake, and I found it nearly deserted. The inhabitants had 
taken refuge in the villages, or were outside the town under tents. 
It was fortunate that the calamity occurred at a period of the year 
when so many of the inhabitants reside in the country, or the loss 
of life would have been more considerable. About 150 persons 
were killed in the town, and it was calculated that in the villages 
about 400 perished. Many houses were shaken down, and scarcely 
one escaped damage. 

Kaisariyyeh , the ancient Caesarea,* is situated at the foot of the 
mighty and constantly s,now-capped Mount Erjish (Argaeus) rising 
probably to the height of 10,000 feet above the sea;I the ruins of 
a more ancient town are close by, which was destroy ed by an earth¬ 
quake. The city is surrounded by a wall quite dilapidated, and 
has a castle within, on the same level as the city; neither could 
offer any resistance to cannon. In the environs, as well as within 
the town, there are many buildings which bear evidence of a 
Persian occupation. 

The climate is warm in summer and not severe in winter, yet it 
is not reckoned very healthy. There are to be found here the 

* Capital of Ancient Cappadocia, and then called Mazaca ; afterwards changed to 
Caesarea, in the time of Tiberius.— Ed. In Armenian, Mazliag or Mishag, from its 
founder Meshag. 

f In the year 1834, a gentleman from the United States, travelling in this coun¬ 
try, ascended Mount Erjish; lie was accompanied by guides, and they reached the 
summit in safety. In descending, the traveller, against the advice of his guides, 
took what appeared to him a shorter path; the rest of the party followed the track 
of their ascent. The unfortunate gentleman fell, and was so severely hurt, that, 
although his comrades conducted him alive to the village where he resided, he soon 
died of the injuries he had received* 
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productions of a warm climate, as melons, tigs, pomegranates, 
grapes, &c. The plain did not strike me as either fertile or well 
cultivated, except just around the town. The base of the mountain 
is covered with gardens, which produce fruits and the yellow berry* 
used in dyeing, for which Kaisariyyeh is so celebrated. 

The mountain supplies timber for building, firewood and char¬ 
coal, all which are reasonable in price. The town contains 8000 
houses—5000 Turkish, £500 Armenian, and 500 Greek. The 
villages in the neighbourhood are large and populous, and the 
Christian inhabitants display their riches and luxury in their 
country residences more than in any other part of Turkey. 

This is the principal commercial mart in the central part of 
Asia Minor; its natives are remarkable for their enterprise and 
activity, and they are found assiduously following their pursuits in 
the remotest corner of the empire. Of late years the importance 
of the place has very much declined, owing to the insecurity of 
the country on account of the Kurds. 

The central part of Asia Minor is generally deficient in wood, 
for except in some of the recesses of the mountains, where scat¬ 
tered forests may be found, scarce a tree is to be seen throughout 
the country. Dried cowdung is the fuel principally used in cities 
by the poorer classes, and universally so by the villagers. 

Throughout Asia Minor it is very usual to find rye growing 
among wheat, but 1 never saw a whole field of rye. 


The distance from Kaisariyyeh to Yuzgatf I reckon about 
96 miles on a general bearing of north by west* The country is 
neither fertile, populous, nor well cultivated, but there are parts 
in which both villages and cultivation are found, and without doubt 
this would be the case more generally, were it not for the Kurds, 
those destroyers of everything like civilization. 

Twice during this part of my route I fell in with bands of 
Kurds; the villagers were all obliged to watch their fields during 
the night, lest the sheep and cattle should be turned into them, or 
the grain which was cut should be carried away. In the spring 
migration of the Kurds, the young crops are often eaten by their 
sheep, which are so numerous that a field is speedily cleared, 
and thus the poor peasant’s hopes of a harvest are totally destroyed, 
or perhaps his crops, which had escaped the danger in spring, are 
reserved only to be plundered in the autumn. 

At Boaslian , a village on the road, a great deal of nitre is pro¬ 
duced. The soil is strongly impregnated with it. 


* Rhamnus infectorius. 

f Yuz-kat, i.e. hundred roofs? It is spelt Yuzghat by M. Lapie, and was not 
known to Major Rennell. There are several different and nearly parallel routes 
from Angora to Tdkat.—F. S. 
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The land here is very arid, and wheat only yields five fold: in¬ 
deed the whole tract from Kaisariyyeh to Yuzgat is one of the least 
productive parts of Asia Minor, and as deficient in trees as all the 
high land of Armenia. 

Yuzgat grew into importance under the fostering care of the 
Chapdn O'ghld family, who fixed their residence here, and from an 
insignificant village it became a considerable and flourishing town. 
It is the neatest and cleanest I saw in Turkey, and is walled. There 
were some guns to protect the gates, but when the family were 
removed,, the guns were conveyed to Constantinople. The walls 
served only to protect the inhabitants from the attacks of marauders 
or irregular troops. The town is in a narrow valley, and is com¬ 
manded on all sides. 

The founder of the Chapan O'ghlti family was a petty Turko¬ 
man chief, who by superior address and courage raised himself 
to the rank of a powerful Dereh Bey, commanding a district 
which extended over a great portion of Anatolia, and might be 
called a small principality, which he ruled with sovereign sway. 
The family maintained its position for two generations, but 
the third generation were created pashas, removed from their 
hereditary possessions, and from that moment lost their influence, 
while their riches became the prey of the Sult&n and his court. 
The father of the present generation was a liberal and magnificent 
chief, and he spent his princely revenues in supporting his station 
with dignity and boundless hospitality. Ytizgat is now governed 
by a rapacious Musellim,* and having no manufactures, arid no 
other produce than grain, is reduced to an insignificant provincial 
town, while the inhabitants regret their former munificent lords. 

A little to the right of the direct road to Tokat from Ytizg&t, and 
about thirty or forty miles from the latter, there is an argentiferous 
lead mine, called Ak Dagh Ma’den,f from the mountain in which 
it is situated. I saw the director at Yuzg&t, and he informed me 
that about 300 families were employed in the various operations 
connected with the mine; that since he had the direction it had 
produced considerably more silver than before, and that he believed 
a more scientific method of mining would be the means of ex¬ 
tracting a much greater quantity of ore at less expense. 

I think the quantity of silver he stated to have sent to Constan¬ 
tinople was 300 okes, or 82 5 lbs., valued at about 3000Z. sterling. 

From Yfizgat I made an excursion to visit some ruins, which 
were stated to be very extensive, and never to have been visited 
by any European. They lay in the direction of Boghaz Keuj, 
which I had determined to visit, as near ,it are some ruins and 


f White-Mount-Mine, 

Q 2 


Governor. 
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sculptured rocks, which had been discovered by M. Texier the pre¬ 
ceding year. I reached the small village of Nefiz, which is three 
hours from Ytizgiit in a north-westerly direction. In the village 
itself are numerous blocks of marble, used in the construction of 
the cottages, and many of them have letters and words cut on 
them. In the burying-ground of the village are innumerable marble 
fragments of columns, and various parts of ancient buildings. 
There were two funeral inscriptions, of the Christian era, proved 
by the names as well as by the form of the letters. On a conical 
hill near, called by the villagers the Castle, were two pieces of 
marble which had been discovered ; they formed part of the cor 
nice of a roof, and were handsomely sculptured. They had fallen 
together, and were still united ; evidently showing that they must 
have belonged to a building on the spot. At the foot of this 
conical hill had been excavated the remains of a building, formed 
of large stones, which had been faced with marble. So small a 
part was excavated, that the purport of the building could not be 
ascertained. From another conical hill in face an immense quan¬ 
tity of marble blocks had been excavated, and used in building a 
mosk at Yuzg&t. Not far from thence were some stones of im¬ 
mense size, which apparently have formed the posts of a gate and 
partly of a wall. The natives told me they found medals, but I 
could not procure any from them; they said they did not preserve 
them, as they were only copper. From this place I directed my 
course to Boghaz Keuj, which was about four hours distant. I 
reached it late in the evening; next morning I hired a guide, and 
visited, first the sculptured rocks, which are about a mile and a 
hall from the village. This is a natural inclosure of immense 
masses of limestone rock, from forty to fifty feet high, apparently 
fallen from the mountains immediately above, and have assumed 
the form of a parallelogram, of twenty yards long by ten wide, on 
which are sculptured figures. They have been in many parts 
nearly obliterated by the effects of the weather; in some parts, 
however, the objects are quite distinct. The long line of smaller 
figures is about three feet in height, then come five larger figures; 
there are two principal ones joining hands. One of them is backed 
by three others, and all are standing on the backs of animals. 
Then comes a line of smaller figures, and at the end, on a rock by 
itself, is the principal figure standing on two mountains, and hold¬ 
ing in its right hand an emblem like an Egyptian symbol of eter¬ 
nity—a circle with wings. 

Monsieur Texier has made some beautiful drawings from these 
interesting remains, but they give you an idea of a greater degree 
of preservation than the figures are in. 

From thence I crossed over a ravine, and at the distance of half 
a mile came to the site of a vast building. The lower foundations 
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alone exist, but sufficient to trace the plan, which is in the form 
of a parallelogram. The stones are of great size, and are rough 
externally. Around the hills are remains of walls, buildings, and 
gates, but in a very dilapidated state, and of a very rough con¬ 
struction. Both these ruins are worthy the examination of ail 
antiquarian, to which title I have no pretensions.* 

The distance from Yfizgdt to Tokfit is about 100 miles, in an 
east-north-east direction. The country is a succession of plains 
separated by low hills. The plains are well peopled and well cul¬ 
tivated, entirely bare of trees, but they are as productive in grain 
as any I had seen. The climate is moderate iii summer, and cold 
in winter. Wheat was said to yield, in the most fertile parts, ten 
to twelve-fold, and in others seven to eight-fold. 1 met with some 
tribes of Turkomans which do not migrate; they encamp in the 
open plains from spring to autumn, and in winter retreat to some 
sheltered nook on the edge of the plain, building walls against the 
declivity of a hill and covering them with their tents, as a roof. 
They are not rich, do not plunder boldly, but are addicted to pil¬ 
fering. The plains are well watered by small streams. 

Ard Ovah ,f the last great plain before reaching Tokdt, contains 
about seventy villages, and produces an incredible quantity of 
grain. 

After quitting this plain I came to a mountainous tract with 
less cultivation and more thinly inhabited, which finally led me 
through a long, steep, narrow and rocky defile, down to Tdk&t. 

T6kdt% is placed at the mouth of the defile, which widens a little 
on approaching the city, on the bank of a small stream, but so 
surrounded on three sides, by lofty mountains, that the heat con¬ 
centrated in the narrow' valley rendered the place, while I was 
in it, intolerable. The valley from about three miles above the 
town is filled with gardens and vineyards, and a number of rills of 
water run through it, The town is not esteemed healthy, autumnal 
fevers being very prevalent. It contains 6730 families, of which 
5000 are Turks, 1500 Armenians, 30 Homan Catholics, 50 Jews, 
and 150 Greek. The Armenians and Catholics are in general 
very rich, or at least the wealthiest persons are to be found among 
them. 

As a commercial mart, the importance of Tok&t lias passed away, 
the numerous fine khans are empty, and there did not appear any 
symptoms of its being an active commeicial city. The roads 


* I should have examined these ruins more thoroughly, but I was told at Erz-rum, 
by a companion of M. Texier, that a full account of the ruins had been published at 
Paris. 

f “ Back-plain,” pronounced Art-ova. The Turks throw the emphasis on the last 
syllable, and pronounce final soft consonants hard.—F. S, 

J From the Armenian Evtogia (Eudocia). 
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from thence to Constantinople and to Samstia are very excellent. 
The military road from Samstin to Kharput passes through it. 

From Tdkat I bent my course to Trebizond with $11 possible dis¬ 
patch, in order to meet the Right Honourable Henry Ellis there; 
and as I stopped only to rest and change horses, I had but little 
leisure to make inquiries on the road. 

The line of road from Tok4t takes an easterly direction running 
parallel to the Black Sea, amidst the ranges of the mountains 
which rise from the plains of Jamk, and which are scarcely lower 
than the central table-land of Asia Minor ; the mountain contains 
large forests; many fine plains exist, and they are tolerably well 
peopled and cultivated. There are some considerable towns and 
numerous villages. The whole tract lies out of the route of 
Kurd migration, and there is consequently no want of security; 
altogether it is a beautiful, fertile, and prosperous portion of Asia 
Minor. 

Niksar is distant about 27 miles east of Tokat: betw r eeq them a 
range of well-wooded mountains intervenes. Niksar contains a 
population of about 1000 houses; it is situated on the eastern side 
of a very extensive and remarkably rich plain, watered by the 
very considerable river of Char-sliambah. Rice is cultivated 
extensively in the plain. The town is situated amidst a forest of 
fruit-trees. The climate is warm. There are the remains of the 
old Roman* town wall, and of a castle of the same period. 

From Niksar the road ascends a very lofty range of mountains. 
The summit is far above the region of trees, and must be above 
6000 feet high ; crossing this, we continued among the mountains 
at a little lower elevation, and among forests and meadows, until 
we descended once more at Kuleh-his4r to the Ch&r-shambah 
S6, along the banks of which the road continues until it quits 
them to ascend to the town of Kara-hisar, the position of which is 
very elevated. 

Kara-hisar\ is distant from Niksar about 70 miles; it contains 
2500 houses, and has a considerable trade with the coast and the 
interior. Kerahstin is the port on the Black Sea with which its 
communications are most active, and is distant about 60 miles. 
There is an old castle on the summit of the isolated mountain, 
around which the town is built. Near this town there are exten¬ 
sive mines of rock-alum, from which the town takes the distinctive 
appellation of Shebb-khaneh,^ there being several other cities in 
Turkey called Kara-hisar, or Black Castle. 

At a small village called Uleh, in the district of Shfrvan, 48 


* Neo-CaBsarea, i. e. New Ceesarea,— Ed. + Black Castle. 

X Shebb-khaneh, the alum-office, or alum-works. 
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miles east of Kard-hisar, I left the high eastern road leading- 
through Erz-rdm, and turned northward towards Trebizond. 
Between Uleli and Gumish-kh&neh the mountains are more steep 
and difficult than any I had seen in Asia Minor, except in the 
Ajerah Valley. 

Gumish-lchdneh* a town on the banks of the river Kharshut, 
has grown up around the mines of argentiferous lead in the 
neighbourhood. The mines were once rich in silver, but the 
produce now is very small. The system pursued by the govern¬ 
ment, rather than the want of ore, has occasioned the falling off 
of the produce. At one time there were 40 furnaces in full em¬ 
ployment, there are now only two. 

The whole district abounds in ores of copper and lead ; few 
mines are worked, and those which are produce little to the 
government, from the ruinous system of management pursued. 

It is difficult, upon a hasty and extensive journey like this, to 
give a very accurate or concise summary of the different points I 
endeavoured to investigate. 

The central table-land of Armenia is a fertile corn country, and 
abounds also in pastures. The slopes of the mountains supporting 
this table-land are wooded, and the plains at their base rich. The 
climate on the shores of the Black Sea is temperate, on those of 
thfe Mediterranean extremely hot, while in the central parts it is 
cold, on account of their great elevation. The country is through¬ 
out well watered with streams. The passes from the coast to 
the interior are difficult and easily defensible. 

The population is scanty: the greatest portion of the inhabitants 
are Turks, who find employment as soldiers, civil functionaries, 
cultivators, merchants and artisans. The next in number, or 
perhaps not inferior to the Turks, are the Kurds, who live in 
separate tribes, and wander with their sheep and cattle over the 
country, from the mountains to the plains, according to the seasons, 
for the sake of pastures, without, in general, other habitations than 
their tents. They are warlike, always wear arms, are addicted to 
plunder, and have been, until lately, scarcely more than nominally 
dependent on the Sultan. It is the object of Reshid Mohammed 
Pasha’s operations to reduce them to a more complete obedience. 

The Armenians, the original inhabitants, are generally engaged in 
commercial pursuits in the towns, or are cultivators of the land ; 
they are prohibited from carrying arms, and are not called upon to 
act in the capacity of soldiers or civil functionaries. They are 
Christians, and I estimate they may form about one-third of the 
number of the Turkish, and one-seventh of the whole population. 

Besides the above, there are in various parts of Asia Minor 
a few tribes of Turkomans, the remnant of the conquerors who 


* Silver-works. 
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overran the country. They still preserve their pastoral habits* and 
very much resemble the Kurds. 

The roads are merely tracks formed by the constant passage of 
travellers and of caravans; they are numerous, and in general 
sufficiently well marked. In the mountains they are always the 
same* but in the plains they frequently vary their course, according 
to the changes which occur in the cultivation of the land. The 
only exception is the military road lately made by Reslnd Mo¬ 
hammed Pashd, from Sdnisun to Diyar-Bekr, a distance of nearly 
400 miles, for the transport of his artillery. 

The raw productions of the country are grains of various kinds, 
wool of sheep and goats, silk, gall-nuts* hides, skins, and gums. 

The mines yield copper, lead, silver, iron, alum, and salt. 

There is a good deal of manufacturing industry, and various 
articles are made both of cotton and wool, which are partly con¬ 
sumed in the country, and partly exported to Georgia and the 
Crimea. 

By a series of barometrical observations in the city of Erz-rdm 
during the month of December, 1830, registered generally twice 
a day, we have— 


Thermom, Fahrenheit 
attached, detached. 

— 40 — 17£ Dec. 16, at 9 a.m. 

— 47 — 33 21, „ 

— 44 — 26J 

during which month the mean of 31 double observations at Tre- 
bizond gave, 


English inches. 

Highest 24.776 
Lowest 24.552 
Mean 24.620 


Barometer 30.038 — 55.8 — 56.2 


If these observations may be relied upon (and there is no reason 
to doubt them), the height of the plain of Erz-rum above the sea 
cannot exceed from 5000 to 5300 feet, and which, we have very 
little doubt, will be found near the truth. 


ITINERARY. 

From Trebizond to Batum the distance is GO hours, or as many 
leagues. It can only be performed in boats; there are no prac¬ 
ticable roads. 


From Bat (on to 

Hours. 


Chorfiksk 

. 4 

There are no regular posts on this 

Jaghat • • • 

5 

route, and the distances are stated as 

Didewaghi . , 

. 7 

paid for. Sometimes they could not be 

Akho • 

7 

performed in the number of hours, on 

Kulah . , 

. 7 

account of bad roads and bad horses. 

Danesvorola • , 

5 


Digwir , 

. 9 


Louramel . , 

5 


Ardah&n . . 

. 8 


Kars t . « 

16 
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Hour*. 

Karahamza 




8 


Mezingherd 


• 

• 

10 


Khorassan 




4 


Hasankaleh 


• 


8 


Erz-rdm 




6 






— 

36 

Yenkkeui • 


• 

• 

10 


Karghan 



• 

10 


Erzinghean • 


• 

• 

12 


Kemakh . 




12 


Herliemeh . 


• 

• 

10 


Egin . 




12 


Arab-gir 




10 


Kebban-Mdden 




10 


Kharput 



# 

10 


Argana Maden, 12 hours. 




Argana town 


• 

• 

15 


Diyar-Bekr 

t 



12 






— 

123 

ESzoglu • 


• 

• 

12 


Aspusf (Malatia) 



» 

6 






— 

18 

Hakim-khan 




14 


Ghurun . 


• 

* 

15 


Maniilik 

# 



9 


Ulash 


# 


, 9 


Sivks 

• 



6 






— 

53 

Saghileh ’ 

# 



12 


Gemerck , 



• 

6 


Kaissar • 

• 


• 

12 






— 

30 

Boaslian . 



• 

12 


Pasha Keuj 




10 


Yuzg4t , 


• 

♦ 

10 






— 

32 

Mughalleh 



• 

9 


Yangeli • 


• 

t 

6 


Saleh Serai 

• 


# 

6 


T6k£t 


• 

• 

12 






— 

33 

Niksar • 


• 

• 

9 


Kuleh-his£r 

• 

• 


12 


Kar^-hisdr . 


• 

• 

12 


Ulehsheran 

• 

• 


16 


Giimisli-khaneh 


• 

t 

12 


Trebizond 

• 



18 
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There are posts established, but the 
horses are bad. 

The hours on this part of the route 
are longer distances than usual, and 
could with difficulty be performed in the 
time. 

The hours here are easily accom¬ 
plished in the time, but the horses are 
for the most part indifferent. 


There is no change in this distance. 


Post. 

No posts, being across the country. 
No horses. 

Post horses. 


Good road, and done within time. 


Good road, and horses tolerable. 


Excellent road, and fair horses. 


To Ulehsheran the road is generally 
good, though mountaiuous, and the 
horses very fair. From thence to Tre- 
bizond the road is the worst I ever tra¬ 
velled ; a continuation of precipitous 
mountains. The horses from Gumish- 
kh£neh are wretched in the extreme. 
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IX .—Notes of a Journey through a part of Kurdistan , in the Sum¬ 
mer of 1838. By James Brant, Esq., H.B.M. Consul at Erz- 

Rum. Communicated by Viscount Palmerston, G.C.B. 

My arrangements being completed, and the weather having be¬ 
come apparently settled, after a late and wet spring, I left Erz- 
Rum on the l6th of June, 1838, accompanied by Mr. Adam 
Gifford Glascott, of her Majesty’s navy, who had volunteered to 
make a map of our route, and my surgeon. Dr. Edward Dalzel 
Dickson. 

Crossing the low range of mountains eastward of the town, 
called the Deveh Boyund (Camel’s neck), wdiich rise to about 
800 feet above Erz-Rum, we descended into the plain of Pasin. 
At its western extremity we passed a small stream coming from 
the S., which for a short space flowed to the N., but soon after 
took a more easterly direction. It is one of the confluents of the 
Aras, and before reaching Hasan Kal’eh, unites with various other 
rills, which descend from the mountains round the plain. At 
that town, the river assumes the name of Hasan Kal’eh Su ; 
it has there attained some size, reaching to the horse’s girths in 
fording it, and being from 20 to 30 yards in breadth. I was in¬ 
formed that, twenty days previously, it had been so swollen as 
to have been quite impassable. Flowing still in an easterly 
direction, at 9 miles distance, it unites with the Bm-gol Su, 
or real Aras, but is previously joined by the Kurd (Wolf) 
and Ketiven Su, both coming from the mountains on the southern 
side of the plain. At the point of junction of the Kal’eh and 
Bm-gol Su, is a stone bridge, called the Choban Kopri (Shep¬ 
herd’s bridge). After the union, the river is known only by the 
name of Aras, but, even before its junction with the Kal’eh Su, 
the Bm-gol Su is often called Aras by the natives. It has a 
longer course and a greater volume of water than the Kal’eh 
Su, and is therefore entitled to be considered as the principal 
stream. It rises in the Bm-gol Tagh (Thousand Lake Moun¬ 
tain), a lofty range to the S. and W. of Khinfs (or Khuntis). 

The district of Pasin is divided into two begliks, the Upper 
and the Lower. 

Hasan Kal’eh, 18 miles E. of Erz-Rum, is the seat of the Beg 
of the Upper Pasin, whose beglik contains about 120 villages, 
inhabited chiefly by Mohammedans. The greater portion of the 
Armenian peasantry emigrated into Georgia when the Russian 
army evacuated Turkey, after the peace of Adrianople; in con¬ 
sequence of which emigration, the population of the villages has 
been much diminished, and there is a great deal of ground uncul¬ 
tivated for want of hands. 

The Aras divides Upper from Lower Pasin, but there are 

2 a 2 
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a few exceptions, as some villages, which should by this rule 
belong to the Lower, are notwithstanding attached to the Upper 
Pasln. The lower division is governed by a Beg, who resides at 
a village called Ars, on account of its being his native place, not 
from its importance. This beglik contains seventy villages, and 
emigration has diminished their population and left lands uncul¬ 
tivated, as it has done in the Upper beglik. 

The two divisions of Pasfn extend about 40 miles in length, 
and the breadth varies from 6 to 10 miles. Both are fertile in 
grain, are in general well watered, and have excellent pastures. 
The villages contain from twelve to 100 families, but the greater 
number have thirty houses and under ; the larger villages being 
few. 

On the opposite side of the river, facing the town of Hasan 
Kaheh, there are innumerable hot springs : some are bituminous, 
but others appear to contain iron and lime. The hottest are 105° 
of Fahrenheit. There are two baths built over the warmest and 
most copious sources, both constantly filled with bathers. The 
town was one of the old Genoese trading stations, and the castle, 
built by these adventurous merchants, occupies the oblong summit 
of a spur thrown out from the main range, which rises about 
lCOO feet above the plain. The castle commands the town. The 
modern double wall encircles the town, and joins either end of 
the castle. This wall is said to have been built by a person 
called Hasan, whose name has superseded the former one belong¬ 
ing to the town. Some travellers have supposed the ancient 
Theodosiopolis to have stood here, but there are no remains 
of antiquity whatever. The bath is certainly not Roman, nor is 
the bridge close to it. The Genoese castle has long been in 
ruins and unserviceable; the modern walls are in so dilapidated 
a state as to be quite useless as a defence. 

The inhabitants are exempt from Saliyaneh, in lieu of which 
they pay about 50l. towards the expense of supporting the post¬ 
establishment, and are besides bound to entertain strangers, itself 
not a light tax, as natives seldom pay anything for lodging and 
food provided them. The town contains seven mosques and seven 
fountains, most of which are more or less dilapidated. 

As I shall frequently mention the Saliyaneh,* I will here ex¬ 
plain that it is a tax levied for the expenses of the public admi¬ 
nistration of the Pashalik. The mode of collecting it, is as fol¬ 
lows :—When the amount is fixed by the Pasha, the heads of 
each religious sect meet at the seat of government, and apportion 
it among the districts of the Pashalik In the districts, the heads 


* Literally “ Annuity the complete phrase is Saliyaneh Mukata’ahsi, *. e. excise 
or tax to provide for the annual salaries of public servants. See Hammer’s Gesch. 
des Osmanischen Reichs, VII. 575, and Meninski v. Mukata’ah.—F.S. 
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of the sects living at the residence of the chief authority apportion 
the sum allotted to the district among the villages. In the vil¬ 
lages the sum to be raised in each is again subdivided among the 
inhabitants by the heads of the village. It is in some degree an 
arbitrary tax, and varies in its amount according to the disposition 
of the Pasha, who produces no accounts to justify its amount, and 
no one can dispute with him the reasonableness of the charge; 
however, the tax cannot be exorbitantly increased, unless for some 
very evident cause, without exciting great complaints; and there¬ 
fore the Saliyaneh of one year does not much exceed that of the 
preceding. 

2 Is/.—On leaving Hasan Kal’eh we crossed the plain in a 
southerly direction ; at about 4^ miles forded the Kurd Su, flowing 
to the E., and 1^ mile beyond we forded the Ketiven Su, at a village 
of the same name, situated at the entrance of a defile; these 
rivers unite before they fall into the Kal’eh Su. We crossed the 
defile of Ketiven, and gradually ascended the mountains, until we 
reached a lofty limestone ridge, estimated at about 1400 feet 
above Hasan Kal’eh, or 7230 feet above the sea. From this 
ridge we descended into a deep, romantic, and wooded glen, fol¬ 
lowing which in its descent, we were led to the banks of the 
Bm-gol Su, at a place where there is a stone bridge over it, 
stated to be about 6 hours higher up the stream than the Choban 
Koprf. The river comes from the S.W. and runs to the N.E. : 
the current was rapid, the bed full, and apparently deep, and the 
breadth about 40 yards. Without crossing the bridge we as¬ 
cended the mountains in a S.S.W. direction, and after an hour 
reached the small Kurd village of Eipler. The distance from 
Hasan Kal’eh I estimated at between 16 and 18 miles, which it 
took us 7 hours to accomplish. 

Eipler contains twenty families of Kurds, ten of which are 
tolerably well off, but the rest are in straitened circumstances, 
and serve as shepherds and herdsmen to the others. The only 
road open during the winter from Erz-Rum to Mush passes 
through this village, the others being blocked up by snow. Its 
elevation by our barometer is 6260 feet above the sea. The 
people this year, on representing their poverty, had half their 
Saliyaneh remitted, although the whole amount was but 12/. : 
they cultivate some fields, which give them a scanty supply 
of grain; their main dependence, however, is on their herds 
and flocks. They easily obtain an abundance of hay for their 
cattle during the winter, and there is pasture enough during 
the summer. 

22 nd. —The distance from Eipler to Koi-11 is about 12 miles 
direct S. On our way to it we crossed a mountainous tract, which 
abounds in excellent pastures : not far from E ipler we passed 
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near a large Kurd village,, called Agh-yaz, but it was situated 
lower down the mountains than our route, and out of sight. An 
escort of ten Kurd horsemen who accompanied me came from 
that village. We reached Koi-li at 9 \ a.m., and procured a slight 
breakfast while waiting for our baggage to come up. The village 
is situated close under the mountains, at about 5900 feet above 
the sea, J a mile froiyi the banks of the Bm-gol Su, and is in the 
beglik of Khinis. It formerly contained a great many Arme¬ 
nian families. I was told that 200 emigrated to Georgia, and 
only about 15 Mohammedan families now reside among extensive 
ruins. The flat between the river and the village is rather 
marshy: a guide accompanied us to point out the ford. The 
Bm-gol Su is here from 50 to 60 yards in width, its current 
rapid, the water reaching above the horses’ girths. A very little 
more would have rendered it, if not impassable, at least danger¬ 
ous and inconvenient, for, as it was, our baggage was wetted. 
After the passage of the river we ascended through a long grassy 
valley, crossed a mountain-ridge at its head, descended by a stony 
path, and afterwards turned due E., our course to this spot hav¬ 
ing been about S. In 3^ hours from Koi-li, we reached Agh¬ 
veran, the estimated distance being about 10 miles, and situated 
about 300 feet higher than that place. In the early part of the 
day’s journey we saw the Bm-gol Tagh: it is a long flat range; 
the snow lay on it only in patches, but it is said to retain some the 
whole summer. After turning our faces eastward we had the 
splendid peak of Sapan (Se'iban) Tagh in view, capped with snow : 
it was, however, at a great distance, and seen over the tops of the 
intervening mountains. Our baggage did not reach the village 
until nearly 2 hours after us, during which we were exposed to a 
hot sun without shelter. 

The Ak-sakal-li (literally white-beard), or head of the village, 
was absent; he had gone to Erz-Rum to obtain a supply of shoes, 
clothes, and other necessaries for his family. The village is in 
the beglik of Khinis, and contains eleven families of Kurds, 
three of which only were in good circumstances. They had alto¬ 
gether about forty fields under cultivation, and a good stock of 
sheep and cattle. 

2 3rd .—From Aghveran, Khinis was distant about 9 miles, 
over a plain cut by deep ravines, more or less broad; the sides are 
generally of perpendicular rock ; the bottom, pastures or culti¬ 
vated fields. Rills of water flow through some, while others are 
quite dry. At a village named Parmak-siz (Finger-less) in one 
of these ravines, we passed a small stream of water, which rose 
in a mountain near Aghveran, called Kara Kaya (Black rock); 
and a little distance further on, a larger stream occurs in a broader 
ravine of the same character; the latter river is called Kilisa Su, 
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from a ruined Christian church at the foot of which it passes, but 
higher up it goes by the name of Peig Su, from a village on its 
banks ; both these streams flow E.S.E. towards the Murad Chai’; 
the last-mentioned, I believe, rises from the range of Bm-gol 
Tagh. We reached Khims at 9 a.m. This day and yesterday, 
whenever the breeze intermitted, the heat had been very great, 
even as early as 7 or 8 o’clock in the morning. 

Khims* is an old town, with an antiquated castle, and hence 
is generally called Khims-Kale’h-si. It belongs to the Pashalik 
of Mush. The Beg resides here : he is brother of Emin Pasha 
of Mush, and is named Murad Beg. He was absent; but his 
Kyaya sent the usual compliments and offers of service by his son, 
an officer in the militia, he himself being confined to his house 
by illness. 

This most wretched town is situated at the bottom of a deep 
ravine, with precipitous sides of rock, at an elevation of 5686 feet 
above the sea: through it flows a stream, over which, within the 
town, two small stone bridges of a single arch have been thrown; 
the stream is called the Kal’eh Su, but lower down it assumes 
the name of ’Aruz Su, from a village on its banks: it rises in the 
Bm-gol Tagh, and falls ultimately into the Murad Ch&'i. The 
town contains about 130 houses (100 Mohammedan and 30 
Armenian) and a well-built mosque. The castle, standing on a 
peninsula with perpendicular sides which advances into the 
ravine, is on a level with the surrounding plain, and overlooks 
the town. A wall, now in ruins, crosses the neck of the peninsula, 
and once protected the entrance to the castle: the wall, right and 
left of the castle-entrance, extends along the edge of the ravine, 
and afterwards crosses it at each end of the town, uniting with two 
outworks or towers on the opposite side. These works, as well 
as the castle, have been long going to decay. The Beg resides 
in the castle : the apartments of the outer court are in ruins; 
those in the inner are tenanted by the harem of the Beg, and were 
unapproachable. There is no trade here, but for the supply of 
the most ordinary wants of the peasantry. The bazar contains 
about thirty stalls, in which nothing was to be seen but Aleppo 
handkerchiefs, used as turbans by the inhabitants; boots and 
shoes from Erz-Rum; cotton cloth of the country-manufacture; 
tobacco, pipe-bowls, and a few other common necessaries, with 
fruit and vegetables. The ordinary and legitimate revenue of the 
Beg is derived from a tenth of the produce of the soil, which yields 
him about \50l. per annum. In lieu of Saliyaneh, the people 
are bound to entertain strangers ; and, this being a post-station, 
guests are numerous, and the tax not a light one. The soil is 
not private property, and is never bought or sold. A person may 


* Khonus or Khanus.—Jihan Numa, p. 425. 
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build on any unoccupied ground, without a rent being demanded, 
or he may cultivate any vacant land by paying a tenth of the pro¬ 
duce to the Beg. Any one who neglects to cultivate his fields 
risks losing them, should there be an applicant for them ; but that 
never happens, as there is more land than hands to till it. The 
winter is long and severe; the summer hot, succeeding rapidly 
to the melting of the snow. The town is situated near the foot 
of the Bm-gol Tagh: it requires, however, six hours to reach 
the summit, on which there are said to be the remains of a castle. 
This I am inclined to doubt, as I have repeatedly found that a 
few stones are quite sufficient to give rise to a similar report. In 
a N.E. direction, 7 hours distant, is situated a district called 
Tuzlah, from a deposit of rock-salt found there, which supplies 
all that is wanted at an extremely moderate rate to the country 
around. Here about fifteen lbs. could be bought for twopence. 
The Kyaya of the Beg was extremely civil in supplying us with 
lambs, milk. &c. 

Q5th .—On inquiry as to the best road to Mush, I found that 
the villages on the direct and ordinary route were without inha¬ 
bitants, as at this season they were in the mountains for the sake 
of pasture. We should not, therefore, find the supplies of food 
necessary; and I was consequently advised to take a rather more 
circuitous road. By the direct one there was a large river to 
cross, which must have been forded, but not without inconvenience; 
by that recommended, however, it could be passed by a stone 
bridge. I therefore determined to adopt the course suggested. 

On leaving Khims we took a southerly direction, and crossed 
several narrow valleys, with rich grazing-grounds, and ravines 
such as I have already described. At 2|- hours we passed a small 
Kurd village, named Mal-akulash, and thence took a S.W. 
direction. We continued over the mountains by bye-paths, 
through good pastures, abounding with an infinite variety of 
beautiful and sweet-smelling flowers. Our course gradually 
became more westerly, until we finally descended by a long slope 
facing the W. to the village of Gumgum. We were 9i hours on 
the day’s march; but, as we had frequently halted for our baggage, 
our progress was slow, and I did not estimate that we had ad¬ 
vanced more than 20 miles. A thunder-storm broke over the 
mountains; and just as the people were occupied in pitching the 
tents a violent squall of wind occurred, but it was of a moment’s 
duration, and no rain fell on the low ground we were on. 

The village of Gumgum is situated in a pretty valley, at an 
elevation of 4836 feet, with the Bm-gol Tagh on the N.: from 
Khims we had gone round the foot of the range. By a direct road 
from hence, Erz-Rum can be reached in 20 post hours ; and there 
is a practicable way straight across the Bm-gol Tagh range. 
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The village is a Vakuf,* or endowment belonging to a mosque. 
The chief has the title of Sheikh, and is of a sect of Dervishes. 
The inhabitants enjoy an immunity from S&liy&neh, and from a 
contribution of men to the regular troops and militia. The place 
contains thirty Kurd and about 15 Armenian families. Since we 
left the plain of Pasfn I had not seen much tilled land, and the 
fields I met were carelessly cultivated : in most places the grain 
was just appearing above the ground. In this valley more land 
than usual was to be seen under the plough; and I was informed 
that the soil is rich, the seed rendering about twelve-fold in good 
seasons. 

26th. —From Gumgum we took an easterly direction, and after 
an hour’s march passed the Kurd village of Kerbah-kuh, situated 
on the side of a mountain, at the foot of which runs the Ch£r 
Buhur river, coming directly from the Bm-gol Tagh. In 1J h., 
gradually descending to the stream, we crossed it by a stone bridge, 
beyond which, at If h. distance, the Char Buhur unites with the 
Murad Chai: they meet in a straight line, the latter coming from 
the E,, and the former from the W., and immediately after¬ 
wards turn off at a right angle through a narrow valley in a 
southerly direction: our barometer here showed 4138 feet above 
the sea. As I rode along the valley on the banks of the Char 
Buhur, I supposed the Murad Chai to be a continuation of that 
river. The distance from Gumgum to the junction of the rivers 
I estimate at about 11 miles. The straight road from Khinis 
comes across the mountains, down to the Char Buhur, before its 
junction, and that river must be forded; it was deep and broad. 
The united stream turns through a valley, which widens gradually 
until it becomes a part of the plain of Mush. In the valley the 
river might be about 70 yards wide, but its bed expands when it 
reaches the plain. From the junction of the rivers to a village on 
the plain, called Sikawah, is about 8 miles, and 3 beyond we 
stopped at Kirawf, where we pitched our tents: the day’s journey 
occupied us 8 hours. This village was inhabited by Arme¬ 
nians only. In the whole plain of Mush there are not any 
Mohammedan peasants intermingled with the Armenians; a fact 
which would clearly point out this country as belonging rather to 
Armenia than to Kurdistan : indeed the tent-dwelling Kurds are 
evidently intruders, and the stationary Kurds, it cannot be doubted, 
belonged originally to the nomade race. 

The Kyayd of the village would not give me any information; 
to every question I asked he replied only, “ How should I 
know?” but I afterwards found a priest who was more communi¬ 
cative : he confessed to me that the Kyaya was afraid lest he 

* Properly Vakf, i. e. Permanence ; and thence an endowment for religious and 
charitable purposes.—F.S. 
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should be known to have communicated anything respecting their 
affairs. To remove all apprehension on that point, I assured the 
priest that I never on any occasion disclosed from what source my 
information was derived : he pretended to believe this, but he 
showed that he was only half persuaded of its truth. There are 
twenty families in the village, which is the property of Murad 
Beg of Khinis. The villagers own about 300 cows, oxen, and 
buffaloes, 2o0 to 300 sheep, and twenty brood mares. In wet 
seasons grain yields ten to twelve fold; in dry, four to five only. 
The soil is light and sandy, and they do not irrigate it. All their 
wool is required for domestic use, and they have none to dispose 
of: they grow linseed for the sake of the oil, used for burning. 
The winter is not of so long duration as at Erz-Rum ; but it is 
still very severe: snow falls to a great depth; the river always 
freezes, and loaded carts pass over the ice. The village pays three 
Saliyanehs in the year, each amounting to about 5l. or 61 .; the 
usual Kharaj, or poll-tax; and the share of the produce belonging 
to the Beg, besides the Kishlak (winter quarterage), the heaviest 
imposition of the whole. These altogether form a load of taxation 
under which the people appeared very discontented; but the 
Kishlak seemed to form the prominent grievance. The villagers 
are forced to give winter quarters to ten Kurd families. In the 
time of the Russian war the army reached Mush; and, when 
quitting it, the Armenians wished to accompany the invaders, but 
it was not allowed. The Russians were then advancing, and the 
encumbrance of emigrants with their families did not suit them. 
At that period the Kurds regarded the Armenians as partisans 
of the invaders, and made no scruple in plundering and often 
murdering them. Since the operations of Reshid Mohammed 
Pasha, and of Hafiz Pasha, and particularly since the enrolment 
of the militia of this Pdshalik, the Kurds do not venture to rob 
openly, and even instances of secret theft have become rare : the 
effect of the last measure has imposed a moral restraint on this 
wild race, which is extraordinary when it is considered how few 
the numbers of the militia are (in this Pashalik not many hun¬ 
dreds), how recently the system has been introduced, and how 
inefficient the force yet is, from the imperfection of their equip¬ 
ment and discipline. 

Near Sikawah is a small hill called Osp-polur, which means 
in Armenian “the mountain round as a lentil.” On this little 
rising ground ’Alau-ddfn Beg, a Kurd chief, made a successful 
resistance to the government forces sent to destroy the independ¬ 
ence he was trying to establish. He was the founder of the 
family of Emin Pashd of Mdsh; and the event alluded to hap¬ 
pened about a century ago, after which the hill obtained its name. 
In the country I had passed over from Erz-Rum I had scarcely 
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seen a tree, except in the dale before mentioned, and on the banks 
of the Ch&r-Buhur and Murad Chai, near their union, where 
some willows and dwarf trees are found: in this feature it bore the 
general character of all the high table-land of Armenia. 

27th .—Quitting Kirawi, we continued along the plain, having 
the Murad Chai at a short distance on our left. In ^ hour we 
crossed the river by an ancient bridge of fourteen arches, in so 
dilapidated and dangerous a condition, that it is unsafe to ride 
over, and we all dismounted and led our horses. The breadth of 
the bridge is 208 paces, and it scarce extended at all over the 
banks: the barometer here showed an elevation of 4123 feet. 
The Murad does not approach nearer to Mush, which bore about 
S. from the bridge, whence the river takes a westerly course. 
Immediately on crossing the bridge we quitted the river, and 
passed a large Armenian village called Suluk; thence riding 
over an extensive tract of meadow-land, in which hay-making was 
actively going on, in 2 hours we reached the Kara Su. We 
forded it near an old bridge, the water reaching to the horses’ 
knees, and the breadth of the stream being about 25 yards. The 
Kara Su rises in the range of Nimrud Tagh, visible to the east¬ 
ward, distant 24 to 26 miles, and about 4 or 5 miles below the 
ford terminates its short course in the Murad Chai: | mile from 
the Kara Su we came to the village of Chevermeh : here we en¬ 
camped close to an extensive building in ruins, the residence of 
the former Pashas of Mush. The distance from Kirawi to Che¬ 
vermeh I estimated at about 9 miles. 

After we were settled in our camp I despatched a Khavass to 
the Pasha to announce my arrival, and to deliver a letter from the 
Ser-’asker of Erz-Rum. I likewise made known my intention of 
passing two days in the town (to enable me to make inquiries), and 
requested that a house might be furnished me. Soon after the 
Khavass was gone Khurshid Beg, the youngest brother of the 
P£sha, and his Kvaya, in passing by on his return from a tour in 
the plain, stopped at our tents. He was attended by about ten 
horsemen. After paying the usual compliments, offering his 
services, and taking a cup of coffee, he left me for the residence 
of the Pasha. The Khavass returned with an officer of the 
Pasha’s to compliment me on my arrival, to know what I stood in 
need of, and to express his desire to see me as soon as I could 
conveniently wait on him. He said a house should be prepared 
for me in the town. 

28 th .—This morning the Kyaya of the Armenians came to 
conduct us to the quarter prepared, which we reached after J an 
hour’s ride. 

Mush is situated in a ravine : as its opening was not in the 
direction of our encampment, the city was not visible from thence. 
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The Pasha was at the Musellim’s in the town, and sent to wel¬ 
come me, and to know when I would pay him a visit. I fixed 
3 o’clock in the same afternoon. At that hour the Chaush Bashi 
(head messenger) of the Pasha came to conduct me to the Serai 
(palace), situated at a village called Mogiyunk, rather more than 
a mile eastward of the town. It was a large quadrangular build¬ 
ing, with an irregular tower at each corner, in the same style as 
the old residence of former Pashas near our camp. This new 
Serai was built by Emm Pashd a short time since, and Khur- 
shid Beg had a residence close by not yet finished. I was 
ushered into an elevated Kiosk (Koshk), over one of the corner 
towers, which was entered by crossing the terrace of the palace : 
the view from it was extensive, and its height made it accessible to 
every air that stirred, and very cool and pleasant. The Pasha 
was in his harem when I arrived, but he soon appeared, and wel¬ 
comed me to Mush, making the usual inquiries as to my health, 
mode of reception everywhere, &c. I had seen the Pasha at 
Erz-Rum, and this was only the renewal of our acquaintance. 

Emin Pasha is of a family which has long held this Pashalik : 
the founder of it was the ’ Alau-ddfn Beg mentioned before (p. 348), 
since whose time, with few and short interruptions, some member of 
the family has always governed the Pashalik in a state of greater or 
less independence. His father, Selim Pasha, was beheaded about 
30 years ago by the then Pasha of Erz-Rum. Emin was at that 
time a youth of about 15 years of age, and his youngest brother, 
Khurshid Beg, an infant in arms. He has also two other bro¬ 
thers, Sherif Beg of Bitlis, and Murad Beg of Khims. The 
Pasha is a handsome man, above 6 feet in height; and the other 
brothers, though not possessing the same commanding appear¬ 
ance, are yet fine men. All have the reputation of brave and 
skilful warriors, and, from their rank and personal qualities, the 
family possesses great influence in the country. 

The Pasha invited me to dine with him next day at noon. 

29 th. —Our quarter in the town was so filthy and confined that 
before I went to the Pasha I had the baggage sent back to our 
tents, intending to go thither direct from the Serai. 

At 11 a.m. the Sarraf or banker of the Pasha came to accom¬ 
pany us to the palace ; it was mid-day when we arrived. After 
taking coffee and conversing a short time, the dinner was served ; 
it was in the usual Turkish style, but, except in its abundance, 
without anything to distinguish it from the repast of an ordinary 
person. Several of the Pasha’s officers were seated with us : this 
would not have been allowed among Turks of rank, but there is 
very little ceremony among Kurds. 

I took my leave after having invited the Pasha to come next 
day to my tents, to try the effect of arms with detonating locks. 
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which he wished to witness. I paid a visit afterwards to Khur- 
shi'd Beg : the conversation turned on horses chiefly; he pro¬ 
mised to accompany his brother on the morrow. 

30 th. —The PdsM came at 11 ; his suite was neither numerous 
nor brilliant. He tried some pistols and a rifle, and shot very 
fairly with both : he approved much of caps, but was particularly 
struck with the rifle ; he could not conceive how so small an arm 
could carry so far. Khurshfd Beg made some better shots than 
the Pasha; he is considered as the most daring and most skilful 
warrior among the brothers, though all are reckoned brave. They 
were much esteemed by Reshid Mohammed Pasha, and did him 
good service in his operations against the Kurds. Khurshid Beg 
declined sitting at table with his brother ; he said he had never 
presumed to sit or eat in his presence; but an officer of the 
Pasha’s, and his scribe, vulgar, low persons, were allowed to do 
both. The Pasha considered the being helped, instead of help¬ 
ing himself out of the dishes, as a very useless ceremony. The 
Beg dined in another tent on the dishes which were removed from 
our table. 

On the following day I paid the PasM a visit to take leave, 
and remained conversing with him for some time; at the con¬ 
clusion we parted with mutual expressions of regard. 

Mush is a town as miserable in appearance as in reality; it 
contains about 700 Mohammedan and 500 Armenian families. 
The latter form the wealthiest portion of the population, and on 
them devolves the whole weight of the annual Sdliyaneh, amount¬ 
ing to about QOOOl.j the Mohammedans being exempted from it. 
The present PasM does not extort money from the r’ayah popu¬ 
lation, but he is said not to spare the chiefs of the Kurd tribes 
when good opportunities present themselves for levying money. 
Husein, who held this Pashalik for a year, and was replaced by 
Emm, whom he had superseded, was very rapacious, and was 
said to have been in the habit of levying sums from r’ayahs, 
nominally in proportion to their supposed wealth, but often so 
disproportionate as to have reduced many to indigence, and to 
have obliged most to dispose of all their little superfluities. The 
Kishl&k parah-si, or the sum paid by the various Kurd tribes in 
the PasMlik of Mush for winter quarters to the Ser-’asker of 
Erz-Rum, is an arbitrary tax, depending on the disposition of the 
Ser-’asker. The villages of the plain of Mush are, as before 
observed, all inhabited by Armenians, but beyond the limits of 
the plain, there are both Kurd and Armenian peasants, some¬ 
times mixed in the same, and sometimes each inhabiting separate 
villages: however, throughout the Pashalik, the Armenian pea¬ 
santry exceed in number the Mohammedan ; I mean, setting 
aside the tent-dwelling tribes. There are few articles produced 
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in the neighbourhood of Mush which would be fit for exportation 
to Europe. The principal products are grain and tobacco, but a 
large number of horses, horned cattle, and sheep, are disposed of, 
principally, of course, by the Kurd tribes; dealers come to buy 
sheep and drive them for sale into Syria, as well as to Con¬ 
stantinople. Some gum-tragacanth and gall-nuts are brought for 
sale to Mush, but they are produced elsewhere. Cotton cloth of 
a coarse kind is manufactured for the use of the country, and 
cloths are brought from Aleppo for the consumption of the in¬ 
habitants ; a very few European manufactures are used, and those 
to a very limited extent, for in general the people are too poor 
to purchase any but the commonest articles. The plain may be 
called a fine one, being nearly 40 miles in length and from 12 to 
14 miles in its greatest breadth ; it is watered by numerous 
streams, but in some parts it is stony and arid. It is said to con¬ 
tain upwards of 100 villages, each having from 20 to 40 families ; 
there are some few which have more. The climate is less 
rigorous than that of Erz-Rum ; as much snow, perhaps, falls, 
but the cold is not so severe ; the summer is warmer; indeed, it 
is often sultry. Our barometer showed an elevation of 4692 feet, 
or about 1300 feet lower than the plain of Erz-Rum. Grapes 
are grown in vineyards on the sides of hills, and a great abund¬ 
ance of melons are produced ; there is no scarcity of any kind of 
common fruits. The only trees to be seen are a few planted 
around the villages : the recesses of the mountain-range on the S. 
are said to have oak-forests, but I suspect the trees are small. 
There are several varieties of the oak ; one produces the gall-nut, 
and another manna : the latter is a saccharine secretion which 
does not possess any medicinal quality, or any peculiar flavour. 
It is collected by suspending the branches with the leaves on 
until they are quite dry; they are then shaken ; the manna falls 
off, and is purified by boiling and skimming off the pieces of 
broken leaves and any extraneous matter : this manna is used for 
making sweetmeats, instead of sugar. It is a very uncertain pro¬ 
duct, and is often for a succession of years not to be found in 
sufficient quantity to be worth collecting : dry seasons are in 
general favourable; wet, the contrary ; but still in the present 
summer, one of more than an average degree of heat and drought, 
the crop failed. 

July 2nd .—Emm P&shahad appointed an escort to accompany 
me to the next Agha, beyond the limits of his territory on the road 
to Diyar-Bekr, where I expected to meet Hafiz Pasha. There 
were two roads from Mush, the one by going down the Murad 
on its right bank to Pdlu, and then turning to the S. over the 
mountains; the other by immediately crossing the mountains on 
the S.: the latter was the least frequented and the most rugged ; 
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the former,, the most circuitous route. I was, however* told that* 
with respect to the state of the road, there was scarcely a choice* 
and I therefore selected the shortest. I left Mush* attended by 
Sherff Agha* with nine Kurd horsemen; he is chief of a tribe 
named Elman-lf* which passes the summer in the mountains bor¬ 
dering the plain on the S., and the winter in quarters in the 
villages at the foot of the same mountains. The first day we 
reached a village named Kizil Aghaj* situated nearly at the 
western extremity of the plain* close under the mountains. The 
village stands on the banks of a copious and clear stream which 
runs through a ravine and flows in a direct line to the Murad 
Chai* which we saw winding through the centre of the plain* 
about 6 miles off. The distance from Chevermeh was about 10 
to 11 miles due W. We passed through several villages on our 
way* and saw many others in the more central and fertile part of 
the plain. 

The village of Kizil Aghaj* though apparently large* contained 
only thirty Armenian families : the numerous buildings* which 
give it an appearance of some extent* are occupied by the Kurds 
and their cattle* as thirty families of Sherlf Agha’s tribe winter 
here. The people complained of extreme poverty* and* to judge 
by the absence of every kind of furniture from their huts* the 
complaint is not without foundation. Their land is arid and 
stony* and will not produce wheat or barley* but merely millet. 
They however owned about 300 head of cattle and 600 sheep. 
After we had pitched our tents* Sherff Agha came to pay his 
respects and take a cup of coffee. In reply to my inquiry as to 
the number of his tribe* he said it consisted of 180 families: he 
stated that nearly 200 years ago seven families only came from 
the neighbourhood of O'rfah* and settled here* and they had in¬ 
creased to their present number under the protection of the family 
of Emm Pdsha. I think it probable that 100 years might be 
nearer the time of their arrival in this country than 200* but a 
century more or less is nothing to people like Kurds* who have no 
precision in their ideas on any subject. His tribe pays about 
480 1. for their Kishlak. I asked why* instead of paying such a 
sum annually* they did not build themselves houses; he replied 
that besides houses* they must have lands from which to collect 
their hay* and fields to raise their corn and straw* and that the 
whole plain was already occupied. He might have added that* 
being shepherds* they could not attend to agriculture without 
altering their habits* and that at the period when they must make 
their hay and cultivate their fields they were fully engaged in 
attending to their flocks and herds in the mountains. There might 
perhaps be no serious objection to the present mode of giving 
quarters to the Kurds* if they did not ill-treat the Armenians* if 
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the sum fixed was a fair remuneration to the peasant for the 
labour and inconvenience, and if it were paid to him instead of 
to the Ser-’asker. 

Sherif Agha considered Hafiz Pash£ as more powerful than 
Reshid Mohammed Pasha, from the former’s having succeeded 
in subduing the Kharzan Kurds, in which the latter failed. 

3rd .—From Kizil Aghaj we skirted the southern side of the 
plain till we reached its extreme boundary in about J an hour ; 
we then turned to the S. and ascended the mountains. After 
reaching the summit of the first range, called Koshm Tagh, 
at about 6800 feet, we saw two others; the highest, named 
Antogh Tagh, had a good deal of snow on it, but it does not 
remain all the summer : this mountain appeared the centre of the 
group, the ranges on each side being lower. There were dwarf 
oaks on the slopes of the mountains, but none seemed to attain 
the size of trees. We descended into a deep ravine, and after a 
few ascents and descents, not very long nor steep, reached a 
valley called Shin, in which there are some scattered Kurd houses; 
they were however all untenanted, the inhabitants being on the 
hills for the sake of pasture. We encamped on the banks of a 
stream not far* from some Kurd tents, from which we obtained 
supplies of food. About fifty families cultivate this narrow but 
pretty valley, and as many as can find room in the few houses 
which exist, remain there during the winter ; they belong to a 
tribe called Badikanlf, which consists of 550 families ; the prin¬ 
cipal residence of the tribe is more to the S., and they winter near 
the Tigris, where those of this valley who cannot find accommo¬ 
dation here in the winter join them. The crops were backward, 
and the Kurds were irrigating the fields. This tribe refused to 
submit to Reshid Mohammed Pasha, and took up a position in 
this valley, where it was attacked, and, after having suffered a ter¬ 
rible defeat, submitted : 300 recruits were then given to the 

Pasha, and the tribe lost all their property and arms, and have 
been since very much reduced in wealth and importance. Before 
their defeat, they held this mountain tract in lawless independence, 
permitting neither caravan nor passenger to pass through it, 
without having secured their protection by a present. 

Sherif Agha came as usual to take coffee. I inquired of him 
respecting the Yezfdi Kurds. He said they do not pretend to be 
Mohammedans, and they curse Mohammed. They call Satan 
Meliki Taush (King Peacock). He said they were very angry on 
hearing the term Sheitan (the Turkish for devil) used in their pre¬ 
sence, and he confirmed the account I had previously heard, that, if 
a circle be drawn round one on the ground, he will not move from 
the spot until he has obliterated it. He knew nothing of their faith. 
The Chiragh Sonduran (Lamp Extinguishers) are quite a dis- 
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tinct sect; they dress up a log of wood in fine clothes and pelisses,, 
and adore it. When a great man dies they inter all his wealth 
with his body. The Mohammedans, if they hear of the burial of 
a chief, watch their opportunity, and open the grave at night for 
the sake of what is to be found there. The Dujik Kurds are 
most of them of the latter sect; they are called Kizil-bash 
(Red-head) by the Mohammedans. There are many Kurd tribes 
who are Mohammedans ; many are Yezidfs, and but few are 
Chiragh Sondurans. 

4th .—Immediately on mounting, we commenced ascending 
the Darkush Tagh. It took us 1| hour to reach the highest 
part of the range, which we crossed at 6490 feet above 
the sea, and immediately commenced the descent by the most 
difficult path I ever went over; sometimes it led us round pre¬ 
cipitous hollows in the hills; sometimes it came down in a zigzag 
the face of a nearly perpendicular rock. Our horses, though led, 
often slipped off the uneven and narrow path, and risked being 
precipitated into the abyss, perhaps 1200 feet in depth, audit was 
by great caution alone that a person even on foot could keep his 
path. Below us ran the river, on the banks of which we had 
been encamped ; there it had an easterly course, but after quitting 
the valley it turned westward, rounding the mountain up the face 
of which we had climbed to the S.S. W. Along our path nume¬ 
rous springs issued from the sides of the mountains, all of which 
are carefully and skilfully conducted by long channels to irrigate 
fields found on every spot which admits of cultivation ; near them 
a hut was generally to be seen. After a difficult and fatiguing 
walk of 2 hours (for riding was seldom possible), we found 
ourselves opposite to the high ridge we had crossed, and scarcely a 
mile distant from it: we waited two hours for our baggage to 
come up, fearing the muleteers might require assistance. We 
then proceeded, winding along the mountains’ sides by paths very 
little better than those just described. In 2^ hours we came 
down to the stream which we had seen so long in the valley 
below us; it was called the Kolb Su (FIandle Water), and was 
a pretty considerable river, reaching to the girths in fording. 
We crossed it, and waited under the shade of some trees, but our 
baggage did not make its appearance, and we proceeded on our 
march. In 2 hours we reached an Armenian village called 
Agharun by the inhabitants, but Khanzi'r (Hog) by the Kurds, 
beautifully situated in a gorge of the mountains opening to the 
plain, commanding a splendid view, and surrounded by magni¬ 
ficent walnut-trees. We here procured some food, for which a 
fast and a ride of 12 hours gave us an appetite. I met here 
a man belonging to Hafiz Pasha, named Ahmed Agha; he was 
remarkably civil, and he it was who ordered us our repast. The 
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people complained loudly of exactions, and declared they had no 
longer the means of paying what was demanded of them. It was 
thought probable that the Kurds left with our baggage would 
conduct it by another and shorter road to the village we had 
originally fixed upon as our resting-place, and we therefore 
mounted again at 5% p.m., at the same time sending people back 
to tell the muleteers that we had gone on. At 7 we reached the 
village of Nerjki, the residence of a Kurd chief, called Hajf 
Zilal Agha. He received us very hospitably, and had a supper 
prepared, which, however, was quite unnecessary after the repast 
we had had at Agharun. Our baggage did not appear, and we 
slept in the open air under the trees, the weather being sufficiently 
warm to render any covering unnecessary. The distance we had 
come was called 8 hours by the Kurds; we had been 10 hours 
riding and walking, besides many long stoppages for our bag¬ 
gage; it occupied our loaded horses 15^- hours to Agharun, 
1J hour short of the village we reached. I never met in my 
travels so dangerous and difficult a pass: the passage of troops 
could be easily arrested by a small force, and it would be quite 
impossible to drag artillery over it. Yet I was told the Kharzan 
mountains are still more impracticable, and that no loaded animal, 
except a mule, can traverse them at all. 

5th .—Next morning early our loads arrived; the horses were 
too much fatigued to come beyond Agharun the evening before; 
our people were well treated by orders of Ahmed Aghd, Hafiz 
Pasha’s man. Many of the horses had fallen down the sides of 
the mountains, but fortunately none were much hurt, and no very 
serious damage had occurred to our baggage; as by a miracle, 
the case of instruments had not suffered in the least. Our host 
was an old Kurd chief; he had resisted Reshid Mohammed 
Pdsha, and his house was in consequence burned; he himself 
escaped to the mountains, but was afterwards forced to surrender; 
he was detained as a prisoner at Diyar-Bekr for a twelvemonth, 
and was then sent to his home and restored to the command of his 
old district, but his fortunes were ruined, his house destroyed, his 
dependents dispersed, and his two eldest sons had fallen victims 
to the climate of Diyar-Bekr. He himself was almost blind from 
cataracts forming in both eyes, which were nearly matured ; he 
asked Dr. Dickson for a remedy, and was much grieved to hear 
that he could not furnish one; he was told that an operation 
would alone relieve him, and to have that performed a journey to 
Constantinople was necessary ; he said that was impossible, it was 
beyond his means. This Hajf could scarce speak any Turkish, 
and he used a native of Diyar-Bekr, his scribe, as interpreter. I 
inquired through him how he was so imprudent as to attempt to 
resist Reshid Mohammed Pasha, invested as he was with author- 
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ity from his sovereign. The Haji replied that neither he nor his 
fathers were ever subjected to Pashas, or paid taxes to the 
Sultan, and he could not understand why he should be forced to 
do so; he had therefore resisted as long as he could. Seeing 
most of us engaged in writing and reading (for he was always 
seated near the tents), he asked whether we could all write. I 
replied that most of our peasantry could do so. He said such an 
acquirement was an useless one to a man like him: since he had 
been able to handle arms he had scarce been for an hour in his 
life without being called on to use them, either in defending the 
property of himself and his dependents, or in revenging the in¬ 
juries inflicted on them by their enemies. He remarked, with 
an evident feeling of regret for his now powerless and humbled 
station, that in his younger days he had arms, horses, followers, 
and money. He was now deprived of all these things. Without 
doubt, his want of power, the excitement of a turbulent life, 
added to his loss of sight, must render his present position, as 
compared with his former, anything but agreeable. His wife was 
a tall masculine woman. I was informed that whenever attacked 
at home she was always to be found at his side, loading his rifles 
while he was firing at the assailants. Such is the usual occupation 
of the warlike dames of Kurdistan, and not unfrequently they take 
a more active part in the strife. The Haji derived his title from 
his grandfather, who had performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
since which, the distinction had descended to the representative of 
the family. He was near sixty years of age, tall and stout, and in 
his youth, no doubt, had been a powerful man, and well fitted for 
the head of a turbulent clan. One of his men had been wounded 
in the arm by a ball in the Kharzan affair; it was only a flesh- 
wound, and improved immediately by the treatment recommended 
by Dr. Dickson. 

The Haji had supplied us liberally with lambs, milk, bread, 
&c., and I gave him as an acknowledgment an English shawl, 
and some handkerchiefs printed at Constantinople, much prized 
among the Kurds: he put them all on his head, and came to take 
leave the evening before our departure. He apologised for his dry 
hospitality, as he termed it, and said he had sought in vain for a 
horse to present me with, but had not been able to find one worth 
my acceptance. I assured him I was very grateful for his hospi¬ 
tality and attention, and better pleased at his not having given me 
a horse than if he had. 

The position of Nerjkf was pretty; it was under the crest of 
the mountain, overlooking fields which sloped down to the Kolb 
S6: there were a good many fruit-trees about it, and in a glen 
close by, a delightful fall of pure water, which supplied the village 
and irrigated the fields; the rocks were limestone, and the ground 
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rough and stony, but wherever cultivation was practicable there 
the land was sown. The climate is by no means severe; the 
summer is hot, but tempered by a constant breeze; the winter is 
short, and much snow does not fall, nor does it lie long on the 
ground. Its elevation by our barometer only 3550 feet above the 
sea. The harvest had nearly terminated, and an abundance of 
common fruits were ripe; both melons and grapes are grown, 
but had not reached maturity. 

I inquired of Ahmed Agha whether the complaints of misery 
I had heard from the people were just: he said, yes; they were 
in a state barely removed from starvation, and could not pay the 
impositions laid on them. He believed Hafiz P<isha was ignorant 
of this, and* he attributed the heavy drains on the people to 
Sa’du-l-lah Pasha of Diyar-Bekr. No one, however, dared to 
state the fact to Hafiz P&sha. Ahmed Agha’s testimony, as that 
of a Turk and a stranger, and one employed to collect the PasM’s 
dues from the people, may be received as valid, and he appeared 
to me a humane man. He had been remarkably civil, and offered 
to accompany me, and I willingly accepted his offer. The Hdjf, 
too, sent one of his sons. 

6th .—Notwithstanding the early hour at which we departed, 
the Hajf made his appearance in the morning to take a last fare¬ 
well, with his shawl and handkerchiefs on his head. We mounted 
at 5 a.m., and, taking a westerly direction, descended to and 
crossed the Kolb Su. We then rode over low mountains covered 
with dwarf oak-trees of several varieties. We crossed another 
small stream, called the Yak Su; the climate had now sensibly 
changed: the oriental plane and Agnus castus grew on the 
borders of the streams, and the cotton-plant was cultivated in the 
fields. At 10 a.m. we reached the village of Darakol, £993 feet 
above the sea, situated on the high bank of a considerable stream, 
named the S&rum Su (Sword Water), the bed of which is very 
broad, but the stream was divided into many channels: in the 
sand of the bed I remarked a number of square holes in rows, 
which were prepared for planting the water-melon, which is said 
to arrive at very great perfection. The Sarum Su, as well as the 
others we had crossed, flow towards the Tigris, and unite with it 
in the district of Jezi'rah, which was called 8 days’ journey from 
hence. 

Darakol contains sixty families, eleven of which are Armenian ; 
the latter are poor, and serve the Mohammedans ; the village is 
in the district of the Beg of I'lijeh. I asked whether the Chris¬ 
tians had joined the Mohammedans in resisting Reshid Moham¬ 
med Pashd ; the Armenians replied they were forced to do so; 
but Ahmed AgM denied this, and declared that they were as 
pertinacious in their opposition as the Mohammedans. The soil 
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is a whitish clay, and very arid, but there is abundance of water 
with which to irrigate it. The houses are all built of clay slate. 
The weather was sultry, and we had several strong gusts of wind, 
which raised most unpleasant and dense clouds of dust. Some 
showers in the afternoon relieved us from this inconvenience. 

7th .—We reached I'lijeh (Warm Spring), our next station, 
after an easy day’s march of about 10 to 11 miles. The sky was 
overcast, and the air had been cooled by the showers of the pre¬ 
ceding day. The Musellim was absent at Diyar Bekr, but his 
son officiated in his place, and pointed out a pleasant garden for 
our tents, a mile from the town, with a great number of fruit- 
trees, and a clear spring issuing from the limestone rock, com¬ 
manding a fine view of the plain we overlooked. We found also 
I'lijeh to be 3779 feet above the sea. The son of the Musellim 
spoke very little Turkish. ’Abdi Beg paid me a visit; he was 
younger son of the late independent Beg, Husein: his elder 
brother, Bei’rdm Beg, was in exile at Adrianople, and another was 
major in a regiment stationed at Diyar Bekr. A brother of the 
present Musellim, named T'sa Beg, also came to see me. This 
Kasabah contains 730 Mohammedan and 213 Armenian families ; 
the latter are not cultivators or owners of land, but are mostly 
engaged in manufacturing coarse cotton cloth; the cotton used is 
partly raised in the country, and partly brought from Kharput and 
Erz-Rum ; the former is of the growth of Adanah, the latter of 
Khoi, in Persia. The bazars are miserable stalls, and scarcely 
an article of European manufacture was displayed in them. The 
town contains four fountains and two mosques. 

I inquired of T'sa Beg whether the people were more con¬ 
tented now than under the rule of the old Beg; he said they now 
enjoyed tranquillity, which they never did before, and the Moham¬ 
medans were certainly happier. As to the Rayahs, they were 
more heavily taxed at present, and he did not positively deny their 
destitute condition; but, he observed, they always complained. 
They paid last year, as Saliyaneh, 80/., and they pay Kharaj about 
6s. 3d. per head for every male. 

I will relate here what I learned respecting the independent 
Begs of Hazero, I'lijeh, and Khinf, in the Sanjak of Tiriki. 

The first contained about 60 villages, and was governed by 
Rejeb Beg. He had 300 horsemen in his service, regularly paid 
and well mounted and armed; besides these, he could collect from 
his villages about 700 horsemen, and 3000 to 4000 men on foot, 
armed with a sword and rifle. He was considered as the richest 
and most powerful of the three Begs. He derived his wealth 
from his having plundered three or four Pashas of Diyar-Bekr, 
and various rich caravans ; but it is admitted that many acts of the 
kind, committed by others, were attributed to him. He resisted 
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Reshid Mohammed Pasha, was subdued, and exiled to Adrian- 
ople, where he still resides. The government collects the revenues 
of his district and private property, out of which he is allowed 
180 1. per month. The receipts are said to be very considerably 
more than the pension. 

The Beg of I'lijeh was Husein Agha, who was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Beiram Beg, now in exile at Adrianople; the 
father died immediately after his defeat by Reshid Mohammed 
Pasha. The Beglik contains seventy villages, and the Beg could 
command 300 horsemen, and 4000 to 3000 men on foot, armed 
with sword and rifle. His revenues were considerable, but he spent 
them all in preserving his interest among his dependents by, 
liberality, and he had no treasure in reserve. 

Khim was under Temir Beg, in exile with the rest at Adrian¬ 
ople ; he could bring into the field 200 horsemen, and 2000 or 
3000 men on foot, armed like the others. His Beglik contained 
sixty villages : he spent all his revenues among his followers. 

These three Begs were always in alliance; occasionally they 
were at peace with my host, Haji Zilal Agha, but most gene¬ 
rally at variance. He was less powerful in the number of his 
followers, but his country being in the mountains was more defen¬ 
sible ; and he maintained himself stoutly against his foes. The 
three Begs were more frequently, indeed for fifteen years almost 
constantly, at war with Mi'rza Agha, whose residence was at a 
place called Banukah, not far from Hazero. He had only 100 
horsemen of his own, with about 3000 or 6000 riflemen; but, as 
chief of the tribe of the Silivanli Kurds residing in his neighbour¬ 
hood, he could command 300 horsemen more. 

In their contests the forces seldom met in open field. The 
attack of a village being determined on, the confederates met at 
an appointed rendezvous, and endeavoured to surprise the inha¬ 
bitants, and carry off everything they could seize. Of course 
defence was made, and often a rescue attempted, in which many 
lives were lost. An act of aggression was revenged by a similar 
one from the opposite party. It was in autumn, after the 
gathering of the crops, that these plundering expeditions were 
undertaken, probably because a greater booty might then be ex¬ 
pected. The Armenian peasants carried arms, and fought with 
the Mohammedans; they were treated by their masters on an 
equal footing. Mfrza Agha’s peasantry were principally Arme¬ 
nians. The only difference observed between the Christian and 
the Mohammedan was, that the former paid about 7 d. annually to 
the Beg, but no other tax was exacted; the Christian now pays 
to the Sultan 6s. 3d. Kharaj, besides his share of Saliyaneh. The 
Mohammedans are, I believe, in this part of the country, exempt 
altogether from the Saliyaneh. These Begs were defeated by 
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Reshid Mohammed Pasha, and their residences burnt: on the sub¬ 
mission of Mirza Agha all the others immediately tendered theirs, 
considering resistance hopeless. 

The people now enjoy the most perfect security, which they 
never could ensure for an instant under the former system. It is 
true they pay more; but I should have imagined the exemption 
from robbery and murder was not too dearly purchased by their 
present taxes : they complain, however, of the unusual imposition, 
while they forget the advantages which they have acquired. 

Ahmed Agha, and the son of Haji Zilal Agha, left us here, 
and returned home. 

8th. —The Musellim’s son came before daylight, wearing on 
his head a shawl which I had presented to him the evening before, 
in return for the supplies with which he had politely furnished us. 
From our garden we passed through the town, situated under 
lofty limestone cliffs in a ravine full of fruit-trees, and with nu¬ 
merous rills of water rushing down it. The view of the plain is 
commanding, and the position of the town seemed well chosen ; 
but the houses looked like ruins. The remains of the burnt 
palace of the Beg showed it to have been a vast building, and a 
splendid one, considering the place. Our course was west by 
compass, and we kept close under the mountains, having them 
on our right hand. After 3 hours we passed a large Armenian 
village in a broad ravine occupied by fruit-trees, gardens, and 
cultivated fields, a clear stream watering them and spreading 
coolness and verdure around. But before and after reaching this 
village the ground was rocky, and the crops of grain very light ; 
the reapers were everywhere getting in the harvest. After a ride 
of 5 hours, we arrived at the Kasabah of Khini, but our baggage 
was long before it came forward. I estimated the distance to be 
from 18 to 20 miles. We found a shady garden to encamp in, 
under fruit-trees, and the M usellim gave orders to the Kyaya of 
the Armenians to see that we were furnished with everything we 
stood in need of. The muleteers complained that the animals 
had not recovered from the hard day over the Darkush mountain, 
and requested I would allow them a day’s repose, which I con¬ 
sented to the more willingly as we were in a pleasant place, and 
the Musellim was very civil. 

The town contains 300 Mohammedan and 150 Armenian 
families. The Kyaya said the Armenians were very poor, that in 
one way or another their taxes amounted to about 300/., and they 
had been much impoverished by exactions. On the score of tran¬ 
quillity they were much better off' now than formerly: they did 
not join their Beg in his struggle with Reshid Mohammed Pasha, 
but surrendered their arms when they were demanded by the 
Pasha. None of the Armenians are cultivators, but some own 
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vineyards and gardens, and send their fruit for sale to Diyar- 
Bekr, 12 hours distant, bearing S. by W. by compass. They 
are all engaged in spinning and weaving cotton-yarn and coarse 
cotton cloths. The Kyaya calculated that there were 120 looms 
in the town, producing annually 30,000 pieces of cloth; they are 
sold among the neighbouring villages for their consumption, but 
some are sent to Diyar-Bekr as well as to Mush. They draw 
their cotton from Kharput and Erz-Rum. In the town is a most 
abundant spring of water, the source of a river called the Anbar 
Su (Granary River). Anbar* means ff a barn for grain.” The 
head of water is confined in a stone-built basin, and the supply 
issues from beneath several small arches. At the base of one of 
the sides the water is very excellent and limpid; and the thermo¬ 
meter put into it indicated 57° of Farenheit: as the springs issue 
from the rock, this should show the mean temperature of the 
climate; this supposition is the more probable, as the spring in the 
garden at I'lijeh gave the same temperature, and that also issued 
from limestone rock. The people said this water was warm 
in winter and cool in summer—a pretty sure indication of its pre¬ 
serving an invariable degree of temperature. Khinf has an eleva¬ 
tion of 2924 feet. 

The Musellim, Sherff Beg, a native of Diyar Bekr, had paid 
me a visit soon after my arrival, and had been remarkably oblig¬ 
ing in supplying our wants. I returned his call: his residence 
was very miserable, but he said he was repairing some rooms in 
the harem of the old Beg's house, which had been burned. I 
learned from him that Hafiz Pasha, on his return from Kharzan, 
went from hence to Sivan Ma’den, an iron-mine, which he was 
working by the aid of Europeans; it was situated on the road 
from this place to Palu. The Beg showed me a specimen of the 
ore: the discovery was not a new one, the mine had been worked 
before; but the iron, he said, did not prove good, and the en¬ 
terprise was abandoned. He made some inquiries respecting 
England, and asked me whether it were better than this country. 
I said it would not bear a comparison, since it was highly culti¬ 
vated, and this a desert; there the people were industrious, intel¬ 
ligent, and always aiming at improvement; here they were list¬ 
less, and never attempted to ameliorate things. He observed the 
inhabitants were very stupid, and had not introduced ’arabahs, i. e. 
carts, which were used in many other parts of the country, and 
were peculiarly adapted to these plains. I replied that their in¬ 
dolence was perhaps less owing to their stupidity than to the 
nature of the government. If a person gained money by superior 
activity and intelligence, it was seized on by some rapacious go- 
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vernor ; so that all motive to exertion was destroyed. He admitted 
there was truth in the remark; but said the natives, when they 
became rich, w r ere apt to grow proud and forget their duty; and 
he cited as an example the conduct of the Begs in this neighbour¬ 
hood, who were puffed up with their riches, and turned rebels. 
I replied that, if the government had been a just one, and pos¬ 
sessed a proper control, there would have been no motive to 
become rebels, which was probably an act of self-defence, nor 
could the Begs have succeeded in becoming independent. He 
hoped that now the country was subject to the control of the 
legally-appointed authorities it would enjoy tranquillity, and that 
prosperity would follow as a natural consequence. His idea that 
people must be kept poor by oppression to make them obedient, 
is quite a Turkish mode of keeping subjects to their duty; and 
this maxim, so long enforced, has reduced the country to the state 
in which it is. I heard from a Sarraf of Diyar-Bekr, who had 
come hither to recover 2501. of the Musellim, for money advanced 
him to make presents on his appointment, that he expected to 
receive his money almost immediately, as a Saliyaneh was about 
to be imposed on the people for the purpose. Thus they are 
taxed, not for the real exigencies of the state, but to fee rapacious 
Pashas or their attendants. For the civilities received from 
Sherif Beg I made him a suitable present. 

10 th .—Quitting the town, and keeping a course West by com¬ 
pass, at about 1J hour, w T e reached the extremity of the plain of 
Khini. We then entered a gorge or pass in the mountains, and 
emerged from it into another well-cultivated plain; in 3^ hours 
we reached the banks of a river which came from the north 
through a rent in the mountains. The stream turned west for 
about 2 miles, and then to the southward, and passed an 
Armenian village named Zibeneh, whence it takes the name of 
the Zibeneh Su. I was informed the source of this river was in 
a range of mountains, on the other side of which the Murad Chai 
runs, the range being parallel to the course of the river. We 
descended from the high bank, and crossed the stream; the water 
was clear, the current rapid; it was at one time confined to a nar¬ 
row deep channel of 50 feet; at another it ran in several chan¬ 
nels over a wide sandy bed. We kept along the right bank of the 
river: on the opposite side, where it turns off to the south, in a 
perpendicular cliff of rock rising from the stream, I saw a number 
of caverns excavated in the rock; they were high above the water, 
and could not have been reached without a great deal of difficulty. 
Leaving the river we ascended to higher ground, and continued 
over an extensive level, covered with large fields of grain, which 
the reapers were busily engaged in cutting. I saw also many 
fields sown with inaiz. We passed near a village, and afterwards 
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through a narrow valley, at the opposite extremity of which we 
came to the village of Piran, in a ride of 6| hours, the distance 
being estimated at 16 to 18 miles. 

The village is situated at the mouth of a ravine, overlooking a 
small but pretty plain. Below the village there are some kitchen- 
gardens ; but we could not find a spot to pitch our tents, and we 
took up our quarters at the house of Ahmed Agh6, the chief. 
He had just returned from Arghana Ma’den, and informed me 
that Hafiz Pasha was at Kharput. Piran contains ninety Mo¬ 
hammedan and eighty Armenian families ; it is one of the fifty 
villages belonging to the Beg of Egil. The Beg had always been 
subject to the governor of Arghand Ma’den, and never robbed, as 
the other Begs were in the habit of doing, and the people con¬ 
sequently had always enjoyed tranquillity. From the appearance 
of the country, I supposed the people to be well off; the Agha 
said they were so formerly, but impositions had increased so much 
of late, that they were much fallen from their prosperous state. 
They were obliged to supply 5000 loads of charcoal to the Arghana 
mine, which they did at a loss to the village, of about 250 L I 
presumed this was in lieu of the Saliyaneh, to which the Agha 
replied that the Saliyaneh and every other usual tax must be paid 
as well. He told me the charcoal was made in the mountains on 
the north, but the wood was rapidly decreasing. Near the village 
are the ruins of an Armenian church; one arch standing proves it 
to have been a massive building, but rough in its construction. 
I met here two Jews of Aleppo, employed by a merchant of their 
own persuasion in that city to sell Aleppo manufactures, for which 
they receive gall-nuts in payment; these are forwarded to their 
masters at Aleppo. 

l\th. — We rose early, as the day’s journey was rather long 
and mountainous, and there was no intermediate village between 
this place and the Arghana mine. We commenced our march by 
moonlight, at 2h. 40m. a.m. We passed a very stony defile, and 
descended to a small stream flowing to the S.E.: an hour beyond 
it, we came to a more considerable stream having the same course; 
the road from hence became more mountainous. We arrived on 
the edge of a steep mountain, directly opposite to the mine, with 
the Diyar Bekr branch of the Tigris flowing between us; de¬ 
scending this mountain, we crossed the river by a bridge in rather 
a dilapidated state, and ascended to the mine. We had seen 
very few traces of cultivation on our road, and those few were 
near the mine : the hills were of a crumbling whitish sort of clay, 
without vegetation, and their appearance made our day’s ride 
monotonous and uninteresting. We got to the mine at 11J a.m., 
the march having occupied us 9 hours, and the estimated dis¬ 
tance being about 25 miles. Our baggage, however, did not 
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reach until 3 p.m. We were lodged at the house of one of the 
head miners, who was remarkably civil, there not being any spot 
on which we could pitch our tents. The elevation is here 3644 
feet above the sea. 

1 Qih. —From the town we crossed a ravine, and immediately 
entered a good broad road, a continuation of the military road 
commenced at Samsun by Reshfd Mohammed Pasha, but only 
continued to the top of the mountain overlooking the plain of 
Kharput; the addition was made by Hafiz P&sha, and facilitated 
the passage over these steep and rough mountains. In about 
3 hours we got out of the mountains, and came down to a very 
pretty plain, crossing a small stream not far from its source; this 
is the chief affluent of the Diyar Bekr branch of the Tigris; 
from hence it winds among the mountains, receiving in its course 
all the drainings of the range we had passed, and before reaching 
the mine it has been swollen into a large river. Crossing this 
plain, and entering a narrow glen, we came to the Kurd village 
of Kizin, situated among trees. The village stands out of the 
high road, but is much frequented by passengers; we reached it 
in 6 hours from Arghana Ma’den, and I estimated the distance 
14 to 15 miles. The village contains thirty-five Kurd families, 
who should be well off. I asked whether they were so. Our 
host, the head of the village, said the passage of travellers was a 
heavy tax; they paid about c£l6 for Saliy&neh. They had a 
large stock of cattle and sheep, and there were a great many 
fields under the plough, so that, not having heard the usual loud 
complaints of misery, I take it for granted they are in very com¬ 
fortable circumstances. I had before lodged with the chief, and 
he recognised me when the circumstances of my visit were brought 
to his recollection. I found him then, as now, extremely obliging 
and very willing to supply our wants to the best of his power. 

1 3th. —Descending the ravine in which Kizin is situated, we 
came in sight of the pretty lake of Goljik, and immediately fell 
into the military road, which brought us to Kharput. From the 
summit of the range of mountains a rich prospect presents itself; 
the plain of Kharput is one of the best cultivated perhaps in 
Turkey, and the fields were waving with good crops ripe for the 
sickle. A range of low hills, thrown out from the mountains 
on which Kharput stands, runs nearly across the plain, and divides 
it into two portions. At the most eastern extremity the Murad 
is seen entering it, and, after skirting its edge, soon again quits it 
through a break in the mountains on the N.E. corner of the 
plain. The two divisions may be about 50 miles in length ; they 
are very populous, and there is no unoccupied ground ; in fact, it 
is the richest and most populous part of the country. We 
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reached the Armenian village of Konk in 4 hours, and, while 
waiting there to allow my Khavass to go forward to announce my 
arrival to Hafiz Pasha, we procured a breakfast. After an hour's 
halt, we mounted again at and reached the village of Mezirah 
in 2^ hours. The Pasha gave us a garden to encamp in, sent us a 
sumptuous breakfast in the Turkish style, offered tents, furniture, 
and everything we wanted, appointed persons to attend on us, and, 
in short, nothing could exceed his politeness and attention. 

Mezirah is a small village in the plain about 2 miles from the 
town of Kharput, lying 36 18 feet above the sea; it was chosen 
by the Pasha for his residence, on account of a palace there 
which belonged to Is-hak, a former Pdsha, who was decapitated 
by Reshid Mohammed Pasha. No habitation in the neighbour¬ 
hood would have been extensive enough to have contained the 
harem and suite of the Pasha, and it possessed the additional 
advantage of being close to the camp. 

During my protracted stay here, all my party as well as myself 
suffered much from fever, and, despairing of seeing the recovery 
of all completed while residing here, I determined to move away 
to a purer atmosphere; on the 25th of July, consequently, I 
struck my tents, and set off on my return. 

My stay here would have been both shorter and more satisfac¬ 
tory, had not sickness prevailed to so great an extent. Not only 
were all our party sufferers from fever, but the Pasha was attacked, 
and also an agreeable European officer attached to the army. 
This detracted much from the satisfaction of a visit to so polite 
and distinguished a person as Hafiz Pasha, who did everything to 
render our stay agreeable. 

The Pasha had made the most considerate arrangements for 
providing for our comfort on the journey to Mush, and deputed 
his Tat&r Agha to accompany me with two other Tatars, and, en¬ 
cumbered as we were with several sick, we soon felt the advantage 
of having with us so attentive a mihmandar.* 

We left Mezirah at 6 a.m., and after a hot ride of 4 hours in 
an easterly direction reached the village of Alishan. Four 
attendants w ere very ill, and so much worse for the march, that it 
w^as impossible to move the next day. In our new position we 
had escaped some of the inconveniences of Mezirah, but the heat 
was nearly as oppressive ; the soil being a whitish clay, the reflec¬ 
tion from the sun and the dust were annoying. The Tatar Agha 
proposed that the sick should be conveyed in 'arabahs, that we 
should travel during the cool of the night, and make one march 

* Literally (t Purveyor but Mihmandar is the title of an officer of rank appointed 
to attend upon an ambassador, and provide him with everything he or his suite can 
want.—F.S. 
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to Palu. The air there was represented as pure and cool, and 
if the sick required rest it would be more beneficial at Palu than 
if we remained in the plain exposed to the heat. 

Alishan is situated in the plain, having to the S. the road 
leading to Arghand, and on the N. the break in the mountains 
through which the Murad flows in its course towards its junction 
with the Kard Su, or Western Euphrates, above Kebban Ma’den. 
The village is about 2 hours distant from the river, and contains 
100 Mohammedan families. A Saliyaneh is levied annually of 
6000 piasters, or 60 1., and besides a tax is paid of 5 piasters, equal 
to 1 . 9 ., on every kilo (kileh) of wheat, and of 3 piasters, equal to 
7 \d,, on the same measure of barley. The kilo here is equal to 
nine batmans, or 148 lbs. Grains of various kinds are grown, as 
well as cotton, and the palma christi for the sake of its oil used in 
lamps. Each peasant owns a pair of oxen to plough his ground, 
two or three cows, and a few sheep; the cattle are sent to the 
mountains to feed during the day, but they do not pick up suffi¬ 
cient to keep them, and they are furnished throughout the year 
with chopped straw at home. There are neither pastures nor 
waste lands in the plain. 

Before Reshfd Mohammed Pashd’s successes against the Kurds, 
they often plundered the peasantry, but at present the most per¬ 
fect security exists. 

26th. —In conformity to the proposed plan, in the afternoon 
two ’arabahs were procured, and two sick placed in each. Our 
party mounted an hour afterwards. Rather more than a mile 
from Alishan we passed through a large Armenian village named 
Hogasur, and close under the mountains on our right were several 
other villages surrounded by trees; we crossed a spur of the 
range round which the river ran on our left, and descended into a 
valley in which was the village of Tilkeh : we reached it at 
midnight, and rested until the dawn was breaking, when we again 
mounted, and in 4 hours arrived at Palu. From Tilkeh the 
plain extends to the banks of the Murad, about a mile distant. 
We kept along the side of the mountains until we descended to 
the river, lower down than the town of Palu, which is situated on 
the opposite bank. Rising from the stream, we ascended a 
mountain, on the slope of which were extensive gardens, and tra¬ 
versing them under the shade of fruit-trees, descended again 
to the river’s banks, and after riding for a mile up the stream 
crossed a bridge, followed the right bank for half a mile, and 
then mounted a steep ascent to the town, placed high up the 
mountain under a lofty peak, crowned by an old castle. 

The Beg being absent, his brother sent his sarraf (banker) to 
meet me at the bridge, and to excuse himself for not coming in 
person, being unwell. 
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The Beg was superintending the operations at Sivan Ma’den, 
which was said to be 8 hours distant, by a very mountainous and 
difficult road. I was conducted to the sarraf s house, where I 
took up my quarters; it was airy, and commanded a fine view of 
the river. When crossing the bridge, three men plunged from its 
centre into the stream, and swam ashore; they met me at the end 
of the bridge, and claimed a present for the exhibition. The 
height they dropped is about forty feet; the stream is very rapid 
and about 100 yards wide. It is not considered safe to pass over 
the bridge on horseback: the buttresses (the only remains of a 
more ancient structure) have been united with wood, roughly and 
by no means solidly put together. Our barometer at the bridge 
showed an altitude of 2819 feet; at the town of Paid 3292 feet. 
From the town up the stream, the channel is compressed into a 
narrow space, by mountains rising abruptly from its banks. In 
some parts its breadth does not exceed 30 yards, in others it is 
three times as much. I saw a man drive an ass through the 
river under our residence, but from the numerous turns he made 
it must require a perfect knowledge of the ford to enable a person 
to cross it without risk. Four keleks, or rafts, passed down the 
river while I was at Palu ; they were composed of boughs,, sup¬ 
ported by inflated skins, and charcoal was stacked on them. A 
man at each end with a paddle directed the raft. On the day 
after our arrival our sick rejoined us; they were all much im¬ 
proved in health, and in a state to continue the journey on horse¬ 
back. 

The town of Palu contains 1000 families; 400 Armenian and 
600 Musulman. The former are employed either in manu¬ 
facturing or in general trade; 200 looms are worked, producing 
cloths from native cotton, and there is a dyeing establishment and 
a tannery. The Armenians complained of the heavy taxation to 
which they are subject. The Mohammedans are the sole owners 
of the gardens, and cultivators of the land; a few vineyards, how¬ 
ever, belong to Armenians. 

The direct road to Erz-Rum is closed by snow during three 
months; the distance is 8 caravan days and 42 post hours. The 
course of the river is E. and W. I estimated the distance from 
Kharput 36 miles due W. by compass. 

29 th. —On leaving Palu we passed through the town under the 
castle, and over the crest of the ridge, from which we descended 
by a gradual slope into an extensive and well-cultivated plain, 
studded with numerous villages surrounded by orchards and 
vineyards. Our direction was N.N.E. by compass. In \i hour 
we came to the Armenian village of Hoshmat, the estimated dis¬ 
tance 5 miles; here the Erz-Rum road branches off from that we 
followed, and takes a northerly course. On the opposite side of 
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the plain bearing N.W. is a large Armenian monastery at a 
village called Habab; the plain on the N. is bounded by a low 
range of mountains, beyond which runs the Perez Su, rising in 
the Sanjak of Khijf (in the Pashalik of Erz-Rum), and falling 
into the Murad 3 hours below Palu; the river was said to be a 
considerable one, but fordable in summer. 

We left Hoshmat at 8 a.m. ; in 2 hours we came to the ex¬ 
tremity of the plain, and after an ascent of an hour reached 
Mezirah. A short distance from the village the chief persons of 
the place came out to meet me. Our baggage and sick had pre¬ 
ceded us, having marched through the night, and on my arrival I 
found the tents pitched under the shade of fruit-trees. 

The situation was very pleasant; it commanded a view of the 
valley and the mountains on the opposite side, and in the distance 
the lofty summits of the Dujik range, capped with snow, were 
visible. The cool temperature was delightful, and our conva¬ 
lescents experienced great benefit from the change. Mezirah is 
situated at 3245 feet above the sea. 

The village contains fifty or sixty Musulman families, and I 
should suppose them to be well off by their style of dress and 
cleanly streets, which were all swept before the houses, and were 
unencumbered by heaps of filth, as is usually the case. 

A letter was brought to me from the Beg of Palu, inviting me 
to visit the Sivan mine; it was written in French by some of the 
Europeans there, and, although addressed to Russian travellers, 
was evidently intended for me. I wrote a reply in French, and 
excused myself on account of my having advanced too far on my 
journey. 

The ore is a rich iron; the director, a French engineer, named 
Chatillon, fell ill in the autumn, and on his way to Constantinople 
died at Samsun. Since then the works have been suspended. 

30 th. —We left Mezirah about J to 5 a.m., and descended the 
mountain on the side of which it is situated; for a short time 
we followed the valley, then crossing it, we ascended the moun¬ 
tains on our left, and passed over a rough track strewed with 
immense boulders; on the summit were springs of water and 
pastures. We descended from the ridge, and a little way down 
came to some tents, after a march of 3^ hours from Mezirah. 
The persons encamped here belonged to the village of Chevli, 
whither we were going, and they reside here during the summer 
for the sake of the pasture the mountains afford. From the tents 
we descended to a narrow valley, having trees and meadows in its 
bottom with a rill of water, but not any habitations. As we ad¬ 
vanced the trees became more abundant, and we finally entered 
on mountains covered with oak. I observed the usual varieties; 
that which produces the manna, and that which bears the gall- 
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nut, but none of the timber was large. This wooded region is 
lofty, and the ascents and descents both frequent and steep. Our 
descent from thence was gradual, the wood continuing until we 
approached the village, which we reached in 3J hours from the 
tents ; but our baggage-horses came up long after us. The dis¬ 
tance from Mezirali I considered about 20 miles E. by compass. 

Chevli is the residence of the Beg of Jabakjur, or Chibakchur, 
a district belonging to the Pashalik of Diyar-Bekr, which city 
was said to be 24 hours distant. The Murad-Chai was 2\ hours 
off to the S., and is fordable in summer at particular places. The 
road to it from hence is good, leading down the valley; but after 
crossing the stream the route to Khini passes over very difficult 
and steep mountains, a continuation of the range of Mush. Chevli 
is situated in a narrow ravine, evidently formed by water, and on 
the banks of a small stream. The village contains 150 families; 
half are Kurds and half Armenians; their general appearance 
did not give the idea of prosperity. I received a visit from the 
Beg, who was not a very intelligent person. He commands sixty 
villages, mostly small, many being inhabited by not more than from 
five to ten families. He said they had been always oppressed by 
more powerful neighbours, such as the Pasha of Mush and the 
Beg of Khiji, both of whom had often plundered them. He could 
only collect in his beglik about 100 horsemen and 1000 footmen 
armed with rifles. When attacked by a superior force, they fled 
to the mountains, taking with them all the property they could 
carry away, leaving the rest at the mercy of the assailants. They 
had been deprived of their best mares, and did not now possess 
any fine horses. This state of insecurity no longer exists, but the 
effects which have resulted will continue to be felt to a distant 
period. The people pay as Saliyaneh 20L to 301 five times a-year, 
and as usual, complained of heavy taxation. The Armenian por¬ 
tion of the population are the principal cultivators of the soil. 
Barley and grain enough are not raised for the consumption of 
the inhabitants: hay and firewood, however, are obtained in abun¬ 
dance from the neighbouring mountains. Upwards of 1000 head 
of cattle are owned by the villagers collectively, consisting of cows, 
oxen, buffaloes, sheep, and goats. The poorest class gather gum 
tragacanth in the mountains, which, as well as the wool of the 
goats, petty traders from Diyar-Bekr and Palu come hither to 
purchase. The oaks in the neighbouring mountains usually yield 
a crop of manna once in three years. It was expected this season, 
but, although the weather had been favourable, no manna had 
been found. 

I went down to the river’s side to bathe, and left my watch on 
the bank. As soon as I discovered the loss, 3 hours after, I 
informed the Tat6r Agha, who applied to the Beg. A child con- 
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fessed to have picked it up, and an elder person had taken it from 
him. A promise was given that it should be restored, but an hour 
elapsed, and no watch was brought. The Tatar Agha returned 
to the Beg, and threatened that, if the watch were not forthcoming 
immediately, he would bind him hand and foot, and send him by 
a khavass to Hafiz Pasha. This threat had the desired effect, 
and in five minutes the watch was produced. The incident shows 
how much the authority of the Pasha is respected, even in this 
wild part of the country, where neither he nor his troops have 
yet appeared. 

1st August .—The day’s march being long and very mountainous, 
our heavy baggage was despatched at midnight, and we followed 
at 5 a.m. We descended the ravine to the plain, at the opening 
of which the stream of the village is joined by a more consider¬ 
able one coming from the mountains we had traversed before 
reaching Chevli. The plain was very stony, and a good portion 
was covered with low underwood. After crossing it we entered 
among the mountains, and in our course passed through a pretty 
valley, with wood and rich meadows, and a river which runs into 
the Murad-Chai. The stream came from the N.E., and is called 
the Gunluk-Su, from the name of the district in which it rises. 
From this valley we made a long ascent to the village of ’ Ashaghah, 
or Lower Pakengog. The distance I estimated 11 miles, which 
occupied us 3f hours, on a general compass bearing of E. by N. 
Our baggage took another road, which, though more circuitous, 
was less mountainous, as it wound through the valleys. The situ¬ 
ation of the village was beautiful. On all sides were mountains 
clothed with oaks; and to the S. was seen a loftier range, which, 
as it was said always to retain some snow throughout the summer, 
could not be less than 10,000 feet in height. The village con¬ 
tains fifty or sixty Kurd families. Seated on a green sward close 
by a cool spring, and surrounded by trees, we were served a most 
excellent breakfast. 

From this place we kept gradually ascending, and in about 2 
hours reached Yokareh, or Upper Pakengog, distant from the 
lower between 5 and 6 miles. Our barometer here showed an 
elevation of 3204 feet. We found our tents pitched under some 
walnut-trees remarkable for their size ; and many others of equal 
dimensions, scattered about the picturesque glen in which the 
village lay, added to the beauty of the scene. The inhabitants 
were absent at their summer pastures, but our Kurd escort 
brought some of them down, and after a little difficulty we pro¬ 
cured the necessary supplies. These people are wild, and under 
very little control. When the Tatar arrived who was sent forward 
to order some preparation to be made, a savage-looking grey- 
bearded Kurd refused to supply anything, and, on receiving 
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probably some abuse, said he would collect the villagers and 
shoot us all like pigs. This insolence was represented to the 
Tatar Agha, who ordered the fellow to be bound, and threatened 
to send him to Hafiz Pasha. The man denied what had been 
attributed to him; and, after he had been thus detained for two or 
three hours, intercession was made for him, and he was released 
on a promise of more civil behaviour to travellers in future. 
About a month previously, the Beg of the lower village attacked 
the inhabitants of the upper, and obliged them to pay him about 
75 1. as a ransom, besides having slaughtered some cattle to feast 
his people, and having carried away many more. The chief of 
the village requested the Tat&r Agha to allow his son to accom¬ 
pany him to Hafiz Pasha, to represent the conduct of the Beg of 
the lower village. The two villages are perpetually at war, and 
the upper being the least populous suffers proportionably. 

When at Chevli, in walking through the village, I happened to 
stop before the house of the Kadi to look at a mare standing there. 
He soon after sent to say that, if she pleased me, he would make 
her a present to me, which I declined. The Imam of this village 
represented to the Tatar Agha that the Kadi had taken the mare 
from him, besides a gun and a sabre, because he had killed an 
Armenian ten years before. The Tfttar AgM promised on his 
return to oblige the Kadi to restore the property. These facts 
will give some idea of the unsettled state of this part of the 
country, and of the singular and loose way in which justice is ad¬ 
ministered. 

2nd. —We quitted the village before 5 a.m., and immediately, 
by a rough road, commenced ascending, in a general S.E. direc¬ 
tion, a mountain-range covered with small oak. In | of an hour 
we reached the summit, and rode on it for about ^ an hour more. 
I observed there a great deal of obsidian, mostly in very large 
pieces, and the earth was a deep red colour. Our descent was for 
a long time through a wood: emerging from this, we continued 
down the slope of the mountain, which was stony, until we came 
to the Takhtah Kopri-Sti, or river of the wooden bridge. It flows 
from the northward, and falls into the Murad-Chdi about 3 hours 
below the place where we forded it. The stream runs in a ravine 
with steep rocky sides, and its banks are covered with trees. The 
current was rapid, the water girth-deep, and in breadth it might 
be 30 yards. After leaving the river the ground was of the same 
nature as in approaching it, but in the plain below the soil was 
rich and well cultivated. We saw two small villages, but did not 
approach them ; and at the termination of the plain we came to 
Boghlan. We had been 4J hours from Pakengog, and I esti¬ 
mated the distance about 12 miles. To the left of our road, 
among the low mountains bordering the plain, I observed a peak 
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which appeared in form like the crater of an extinct volcano. It 
was lower than the mountain on which I saw so much obsidian, 
and several miles distant from it. 

The village of Boghlan, governed by a Musellim, contains 
sixty Kurd families. The Musellim provided a good break¬ 
fast ; and his two sons, handsome Kurd youths, attended on us. 
We took it in a chamber contiguous to a mosque, in which was a 
small reservoir of cool water supplied from a neighbouring spring. 
From Boghlan I was accompanied by a son of the Musellim. 
We ascended through a valley, passed a small village, and soon 
after reached the crest of the range, from whence we obtained an 
extensive view of the plain of Mush, and the Murad winding 
through it. After a ride of rather more than 2 hours we arrived 
at the monastery of Changerf. 

This monastery is frequented by numbers of Armenian pil¬ 
grims. It is dedicated to St. John the Baptist, called in Arme¬ 
nian Surp Karabed, part of whose body is said to be contained in 
a case placed on an altar in the church. It owes its high reputa¬ 
tion for sanctity to the possession of this relic, which is believed to 
possess the power of effecting miraculous cures. The church is 
ancient, and is said to have been built a.d. 304. It is a massive 
stone structure, without any pretension to architectural beauty, 
and very gloomy on account of the smallness of the windows. 
Around the spacious court, in the centre of which the church 
stands isolated, are numerous rooms and stables, as well for the 
accommodation of the inmates as of pilgrims. The walls en¬ 
closing the buildings are lofty, solidly built, and well calculated 
to protect the convent against the attack of an enemy During 
the Russian war the monastery was taken possession of by Kurds, 
who remained in it for several months. They plundered the 
treasures of the church, and burnt or threw into the water all the 
books and manuscripts. After the treaty of Adrianople, a ferman 
was issued by the Sultan ordering the restitution of the stolen 
property, but most of it had been destroyed, and very little was 
ever recovered. Several bishops reside here: they appeared 
people of uncouth manners and no learning, and complain that 
the pilgrims are much less numerous than formerly. The mo¬ 
nastery owns two villages: the revenue derived from them must, 
however, be small; and its chief dependence is on the contribu¬ 
tions of devout visitors. I everywhere heard persons speak of 
the great sanctity of the place, and the merit of performing a 
pilgrimage thither; and I was therefore surprised to hear the 
complaints of the priests as to the diminished number of the 
devotees. 

I had heard such exaggerated accounts of the richness of the 
monastery, the number of rooms devoted to the use of visitors, 
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and the handsome treatment they received from the priests, that 
my disappointment was great at finding that I could not obtain a 
decent room to lodge in. I was shown the best, but all were 
dilapidated and filthy; and I preferred taking up a station on a 
small terrace shaded by trees, in the neighbourhood of a cool 
spring: it was outside the monastery, on the slope of a hill. Parts 
of the building were undergoing repair, and a great number of 
masons were employed: the work was done in a very substantial 
way, in cut stone. Females do not appear to be excluded from 
this monastic retreat, for I saw several within its precincts. An 
annual fair is held here on St. John’s day, and is frequented by 
people of every religion, sect and nation, to be found in the sur¬ 
rounding country. This year a quarrel arose between a Kurd 
and a Christian: blows were exchanged, weapons drawn, and 
theft attempted; but on the occurrence of the dispute the people 
conveyed their goods within the walls of the monastery, and 
although there was much alarm and confusion, very little pro¬ 
perty was lost. The progress of the fair was, however, inter¬ 
rupted; and Khurshid Beg, Emin Pasha’s brother, came to 
restore harmony between the Kurds and the inhabitants of the 
monastery. The Armenian who owned our hired horses had, 
through imprudence, a relapse of his Kharput fever: he tried 
(with faith, I believe) the efficacy of St. John’s body, but he did 
not experience any salutary effect, and Avas forced again to apply 
to the more certain remedies of Dr. Dickson. Our cook was so 
devoutly disposed and so earnest in his devotions, that it was with 
difficulty he could be withdrawn from the church to prepare our 
dinner. 

The keepers of our horses took them to graze at a village be¬ 
longing to the monastery, and allowed them to stray into a field 
of clover which had been cut and carried. While the men were 
lying down to rest they were attacked by the villagers, and two 
of them were seriously injured by blows from heavy clubs. The 
Tatar Agha having already gone forward to Mush to announce 
my approach to the Pasha, I sent another Tatar to seize the vil¬ 
lagers, but the offenders had escaped. I applied to the head of 
the convent, who produced two innocent men, declaring that the 
culprits had fled to the mountains. I insisted that they should be 
found by the next morning, or I would take him with me to 
Emm Pasha. 

3rd .—Only one man was this morning brought forward, and 
the sufferers said that, although present, he did not actually strike 
them. Finding the priests unwilling to give up the delinquents, 
on mounting I obliged the chief of the convent to accompany me. 
After l an hour’s ride he promised, if he were permitted to re¬ 
turn, to send the guilty persons to Mush within two days. I with- 
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out hesitation consented to his proposal,, but the promise was not 
kept. In 2 hours we reached Ziyaret (Place of Pilgrimage), 
situated in the plain, a short distance from the foot of the 
mountains. The village is inhabited by forty Armenian, and 
gives quarters to twenty Kurd families in winter. After quitting 
Ziyaret we directed our course to the Murad, about 3 miles dis¬ 
tant, and forded it where it is divided into two channels: the first 
was only knee-deep, the second reached to the horses’ shoulders. 
A little earlier in the season it could not have been fordable. 
Where the two channels were united the river was 100 or J20 
yards wide : the water was muddy and the current slow. Almost 
immediately after crossing we came to the village of Shekiran, 
containing about sixty Armenian, and affording kishlak to be¬ 
tween twenty and thirty Kurd families. On our road after we 
crossed the stream which runs by Kizil Aghaj, we passed close 
under the village of Pakengog : both of which were before noticed 
on the road to Kliarput. 

Before reaching Chevermeh, our old encamping station, I was 
met by a man sent from Emin Pasha to offer the house of 
Khurshid Beg for my accommodation. I declined it, however, 
preferring our tents; and signified my intention of encamping 
at Arishban, the village nearest to the P&sha’s Serai. We reached 
this after an extremely hot ride of 4 hours from Ziyaret, from 
whence I estimated the distance full 12 miles, as the road was 
good, and we left our baggage far behind. I dismounted at the 
house of Mahmud Beg, the chief of the village, who is a relation 
of Emin Pasha. While waiting the arrival of our tents and 
baggage, an excellent breakfast was served. Mahmud Beg had 
that morning arrived from Bi til's with Slier if Beg, who had been 
sent for by Emin Pasha, and Murad Beg was hourly expected 
from Khinis. The brothers were assembling to consult on the 
new position Emm Pasha found himself placed in by the transfer 
of his Pashalik to Hafiz Pasha; and also to collect their resources 
in order to make such presents to their new superior as would 
secure to Emm Pasha his re-appointment. Soon after my arrival 
the Tatar Agha came, accompanied by the Khavass Bashi of 
Emin Paslid, sent to welcome me. The former insisted, on the 
part of Hafiz Paslia, on Mahmud Beg’s showing me every pos¬ 
sible attention. 

Two hours after our arrival the baggage came up, and our tents 
were pitched near the village : we found the weather unpleasantly 
sultry during the day; the nights were however agreeably cool, 
but we were tormented by mosquitoes. 

I interchanged visits with Emin PasM, who received me with 
great cordiality. Sherif Beg also paid me a visit, and insisted on 
my taking up my quarters at his residence at Bull's, whither he 
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expected to arrive as soon as I should, for he intended to return 
home as soon as Emin Pasha should have set out for Hafiz 
Pasha’s head-quarters, and he would make the journey in less 
time than I should. 

7th .—We this day quitted Arishban for Bitlls: immediately 
after mounting we were joined by a person belonging to Sherif 
Beg, who acted as Mihmandar, but we soon discovered the 
change and felt regret at being deprived of the services of the 
Tatar Agha. We took an easterly course along the southern 
edge of the plain of Mtish. In 3 hours we came to a halt at the 
village of Khass-koi. We made this short inarch in order to di¬ 
vide the distance in such a way as to reach Bitli's early the third 
day. The road from Arishban was over a dead flat, and the 
distance between 9 and 10 miles on a bearing of S.E. by E. 
Near the foot of the mountains the soil is gravelly, but it im¬ 
proves as you approach the river in the lower parts of the plain. 
I observed several fields of unripe grain, notwithstanding the 
summer had been dry and hot. The village contains 150 Ar¬ 
menian, and gives Kishiak to forty Kurd families; there was a 
very large stock of hay collected for their use. It is curious to 
see the immense ricks which are usually placed on the flat roofs 
of the houses, and give the first notice of one’s approach to a 
village. The hay is twisted into bands, and made up into large 
bundles, which are neatly stacked in the form of a truncated 
pyramid, without thatch. The peasants complained that the 
Kishiak kept them in a state of poverty; but, were it not for this 
heavy imposition, they would be very comfortable. Last year 
they had to pay about 80 L to provide fodder for the cattle of the 
Kurds, the stock laid in having been expended from the unusual 
duration of the winter. Two brothers of the Kyaya of the village 
were killed by some of their guests in a dispute. The murderers 
were taken to Erz-Rum, and the Ser-’asker would have executed 
them, but the surviving brother dared not to appear against them 
lest he should himself be murdered for having demanded their 
blood. The house of the Beg was the only one in the village 
which had two stories; its external appearance however did not 
promise much comfort within. The Beg had gone to Mush to 
attend on Emm Pasha, to whom he is related, and his son came 
in his stead to pay his respects. 

Three hours distant, across the mountains, which here border 
this plain on the south side, is situated an extensive plain which 
belongs to the Beg of Kharzan, but he resides about 26 hours 
beyond. Before the late defeat of the Kharzanh's by Hafiz Pasha, 
the Beg’s son said that I could not, without danger, have en¬ 
camped on the spot where I was, but must have availed myself 
of the protection of a house, as the Kurds of Kharzan were con- 
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stantly crossing over the mountains to plunder and carry off cattle 
at night. The slaughter among the Kharzan Kurds he repre¬ 
sented as very great. Two-thirds of the population are Ar¬ 
menian., but they did not take part in the contest. The Kharzanlfs 
were divided among themselves. The Beg and his party sided 
with the Pash4, and the inhabitants only of the more moun¬ 
tainous districts resisted him: had the whole population been 
united my informant thought the attack would have failed. 

We were encamped close by a place where the grain was col¬ 
lecting previous to its being trodden out; and ’arabahs, or carts, 
drawn chiefly by buffaloes, were constantly arriving loaded with 
it. I observed that the wheels of some of these turned on the 
axle, whereas in general the axle is firmly fixed on the wheel, and 
revolves with it. I thought I had discovered an unusual degree 
of intelligence in these peasants, and I remarked the difference of 
the carts to a farmer; he replied that those which I considered 
superior were cheap, only used by the poorer peasants, and that 
they did not last above two or three years. The others could be 
used for twenty, by merely changing the axles. The wheels of 
the latter were strengthened with iron, and had iron tires, and 
cost about 5l. a-pair. I called his attention to the easy draught of 
the cheaper carts, of which he seemed quite aware, and I pointed 
out how they might be improved by strengthening the axles with 
iron, and making iron boxes to the wheels, but the man said they 
had no smiths among them. The good wheels are brought ready 
made from Erz-Rum, and fixed to the carts, which are con¬ 
structed on the spot. The common carts are also made here ; and 
I think the man said they cost about 1 5s. : nothing but wood is 
used in them, not even an iron nail. 

I here saw the person who was collecting the Kharaj, or poll- 
tax ; and he told me the entire amount for the whole Pashalik 
was 460 purses, 23001. I cannot judge from this of the exact 
number of the Rayah population; there are various grades, each 
paying a different sum, and I do not know how many there may 
be of each class, but at a guess I should estimate the male Rayah 
population at 12,000 above 14 years, below which age Kharaj is not 
exacted. The number of children is very remarkable throughout 
the country; scarcely had we arrived in a village before they were 
seen issuing in swarms from their underground habitations; and 
most of them were either naked or only half-clothed with rags : 
in this village I think there were more than usual. If bad food, 
scanty clothing, a severe climate, and epidemic disease, added to 
the total deprivation of medical aid, did not cause a more than 
ordinary mortality among the children, the population ought to 
increase at a rapid rate. 

8th .—We started by moonlight to avoid the heat of the day: 
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in 111. 20m. we reached the village of Irishdfr, and then crossed 
the Kara Su, which was knee-deep and 13 yards wide. A 
quarter of an hour beyond it, we passed Ahkevank, and forded a 
small stream which falls into the Kara Su, to which we came 
again in another half-hour ; and, riding along its banks, soon after 
passed Nokh. In \ an hour more we reached Marnik, also 
dose to the river: all these villages are Armenian, and, except 
Nokh, large; the distance from Kh&ss-koi to Marnik I esti¬ 
mated about 9 miles. Leaving Marnik, after a short time we 
crossed a spur, thrown out from the main range, extending far 
into the plain: we afterwards came down upon a pretty exten¬ 
sive marsh, the waters of which flow into the Kara Su, but the 
river itself only skirts the marsh : we rounded this, and rode 
across a flat with meadows, corn-fields, and melon-grounds, when 
we again forded the Kara Su, and entered the village of Mu- 
shakshfr, which is inhabited by fifty Armenian families, and is 
the property of Sherff Beg of Bitlis. The distance from Marnik 
I estimated at 6 miles, on a bearing of S.E. by E. by compass. 
We encamped to the eastward of the village near a threshing-floor, 
in a very hot and exposed situation, which we chose on account 
of its distance from the water, to avoid mosquitoes. Opposite us 
was the range of the Nimrud T6gh, and more southward, on the 
other side of a marshy plain, the Kurd village of N urshfn. 

The Nimrud range runs nearly N. and S„ but at its southern 
extremity is terminated by a cross range, called the Kerku 
Tagh, running E. and W. The sides of the latter are green 
with underwood; its summit is flat, and resembles the truncated 
cone of an extinct volcano. The road ran through a hollow be¬ 
tween the Kerku Tagh and the chain of mountains which borders 
the plain of Mush on its southern side, and which continues in an 
easterly direction along the lake of Van. 

9 th .—We left Mushakshir early in the morning, and w r ent 
round the marshy plain intervening between that village and 
Nhrshin; in about ^ an hour we crossed for the last time the 
Kara Su, here coming from the N., and skirting the base of the 
Nimrud range, the ravines and valleys of which it drains. In an 
hour more we were opposite to N urshfn, but did not approach it 
nearer than a mile. It is inhabited by Kurds, and covers an ex¬ 
tensive site, the houses being dispersed among gardens and fields. 
Its appearance from a distance is more cheerful and pretty than 
most of the villages in this part of the country. From thence we 
ascended a gentle slope between the two ranges of mountains, 
and passed a small village with a ruined khan near it, called 
Kafir Borg, or Borj (Infidel’s Tower), and inhabited by Moham¬ 
medans. Some Yezfdf Kurds here overtook us; they came from 
their tents on the Nimrud Tagh, and were going to Bitlis. One 
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among them,, who spoke a little Turkish, said they were not Mo¬ 
hammedans, and drank brandy, and from this circumstance he 
appeared to claim fellowship with Christians. It is a very usual 
opinion among Mohammedans to consider the great privilege 
conferred by Christianity to be a liberty to indulge in intoxicating 
liquors, and I have often heard Turks express surprise that we 
used them with so much moderation. At about 2 hours from 
Nurshrn, when opposite to the eastern extremity of the Kerku 
range, we turned to the S. down a narrow valley, which by a 
gradual descent led us to Bitlis. To the point where we made 
the turn our course had been E. On either side were lofty 
mountains, and a stream flowed in a ravine with perpendicular 
rocky sides (apparently basalt) cut in the bottom of the valley. 
In two places the water fell over ledges of rock which ran across 
the ravine, but the volume of the stream was now too small to 
give any grandeur to these cascades. 

In the course of our descent to Bitlis we met several large 
khans of a very solid construction, but in a ruined state, and so 
near each other, that I was at a loss to imagine the reason, until I 
learned that in winter in this pass the wind often rushes through 
the valleys with fearful violence, and, when accompanied by snow, 
endangers the lives of persons on the road, for advance or retreat 
are then equally impracticable. The khans were built to afford 
refuge to caravans or travellers caught in these storms, and the 
peasantry were bound to resort thither on the approach of bad 
weather, to be at hand as well to give assistance as to furnish 
supplies during the detention of persons, and to open a way 
through the snow-drifts for their release. The ruin and neglect 
of such useful buildings and customs, is a proof of the decay of 
trade and of the indifference of the local governors to the welfare 
of the people. The rock in the valley through which the road 
passes was nearly as soft and light as pumice, and the horses had 
worn in it deep channels; it was evidently of volcanic origin. We 
were 2h. 20m. from the turn in the road to Bitlis, and I esti¬ 
mated the whole distance from Musliakshi'r at 15 to 16 miles. 
Our Kurd guide went forward to announce our approach, and 
before entering the town, I was met by the Sarraf of Sherif Beg, 
who conducted us to the Beg’s Serai. 

The valley of Bitlis runs nearly N. and S. One ravine 
branches from it to the W., another to the N.W., and a third to 
the E.; at their common point of junction with the main valley, 
the town is situated at an altitude of 5156 feet above the sea. In 
the centre of the space it occupies, rises an abrupt rock, on the 
summit of which are the ruins of a castle, the residence of the 
former Begs of Bitlis : at its eastern base lie the bazars, while the 
streets lining the banks of the streams which flow through the 
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valley and ravines,, and extending up them, give an irregular 
form to the town, which covers a considerable area, on account of 
the gardens interspersed among the houses in the ravines. Bare 
limestone mountains rise on every side to a very considerable ele¬ 
vation, perhaps nearly 2000 feet above the valley, and the bottom 
of the ravines and valley are filled with gardens and orchards 
irrigated by numerous streams and springs. This antique-look¬ 
ing city, placed in so remarkable a situation, the severe character 
and great height of the mountains, and the cheerful vegetation of 
the valleys, viewed from the residence of Sherif Beg, combine to 
form a prospect as singular as it is interesting. 

The castle-rock rises perpendicularly from about 50 to 60 feet, 
and the walls 30 feet above the summit, which they completely 
encircle; they are solidly built and loopholed, and before the use 
of cannon, the place might have been considered impregnable. 
The only access to the castle is by a narrow and steep passage, 
defended by several strong gates. Within the external wall the 
whole is a mass of ruins, and the plan of the residence can scarce 
be traced: it is untenanted except by one or two poor families, 
who have sought shelter in some outhouses which have escaped 
the general wreck. 

The bazars are extensive and apparently well stocked; they are 
entirely terraced over, and the roof is used as a highway for foot 
passengers. The road through them runs between the shops, 
and is narrow, scarcely permitting more than the passage of two 
persons abreast, and, from the crowd which thronged the bazars, 
it was difficult to make one’s way through them; they are very 
obscure, the light being admitted only by means of perforations 
made for the purpose at intervals in the roof. Two good khans 
afford accommodation to wholesale traders: the streams are 
crossed by single-arched bridges, which are sufficiently numerous 
to afford a ready passage from one part of the town to another. 

The population consists of 2000 Mohammedan and 1000 
Armenian families. There are three mosques with minarets, 
and about twelve teluyehs or convents, belonging to the Howling 
Dervishes, of which sect this city would appear to be the prin¬ 
cipal seat. 

The houses are all flat-roofed, and every building in Bitlis is 
of stone; the material used is a volcanic rock, which from its soft 
texture is easily worked. The blocks are squared and are ce¬ 
mented with mud; a few only of the houses have the joining of 
the stones pointed with lime. 

The Begs of Bitlis were always powerful enough to preserve 
their independence until they were subdued by the father of 
Emin Pasha, since which time, the Beglik has been attached to the 
Pashalik of Mush. Eighty villages were said to be under the 
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command of Sherif Beg, and his territory forms therefore about 
one-third of the whole Pashalik. During their independence the 
Begs struck a small copper coin which is still current at Bitlis. 

The place is certainly of high antiquity, but I could not obtain 
any precise information as to its history or founder. An Ar¬ 
menian, who was reputed to be learned in the annals of his 
country, was introduced to me; he said he had read the history of 
Bitlis, but could only remember that its ancient name was 
Salamsur, and that of its founder Iskender, a Pagan king. 

The residence of Sherif Beg is situated on a short spur thrown 
out towards the S. from the mountains, and running half way 
across the mouth of the eastern ravine. The level summit of the 
spur is occupied by the building, from the walls of which the 
ground slopes abruptly : on the W. it overhangs the town, on the 
E. the ravine which unites with the main valley under the southern 
termination of the spur. This elevated position, upwards of 300 
feet above the valley, ensures a cool breeze in summer, when the 
town below is oppressed with heat. 

This palace was erected by Sherif Beg, and has been finished 
about two years : it is a rude and extensive building. In the 
centre is a quadrangular court, with a copious fountain of fine 
water, placed on the side facing the entrance: three sides are 
devoted to the use of the male portion of the Beg’s establishment, 
and his own sitting and receiving rooms ; the fourth to the harem. 
The ground floor contains the stabling and storehouses. In that 
above are the rooms, which are all entered from an open gallery 
overlooking the court. The windows are on the outer walls of the 
building, and command extensive views. In the centre of the 
rooms are bare flag-stones, and on either side is a raised sort of 
bench, on which are placed felts with cushions. A sitting-room, 
with another within, usually occupied as the receiving-rooms of 
the Beg, were allotted to our party. Soon after our arrival we 
were served with a good breakfast, at which the Beg’s son, a 
child of four or five years of age, attended by an Armenian, 
gravely seated himself and played his part. The Beg himself 
had not yet arrived from M ush; his Kyay & was absent, and the 
attendants and hangers-on were few; so that none of the bustle 
usually found in a Kurd Beg’s residence was now perceptible. 

The heat of the sun was disagreeable when it beat on the side 
of the house we inhabited, and the flies were numerous and 
troublesome ; but in the shade the air was cool. The nights were 
brilliant, the atmosphere remarkably clear, the temperature agree¬ 
ably cool; and when the sun set it was a pleasure to mount upon 
the terrace where we always slept. The heat is not oppressive 
except in situations inaccessible to the breeze which usually blows 
down the valley. In winter the snow falls or drifts into the 
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valleys to so great a depth that the communication with other 
places is always difficult, and often interrupted. 

I was told that the Beg never took his horses out of the stable 
for four months together. Common fruits and vegetables are in 
great abundance ; but none indicating a hot climate are found at 
Bitlis itself. Though but little grain is produced in the valley of 
Bitlis,, yet the neighbouring districts yield a superabundance, and 
the price is very moderate : indeed all the necessaries of life are 
cheap. 

On the evening of Friday, a little before sunset, several parties 
of the Dervishes in different quarters began to howl to the beat¬ 
ing of drums; their tone at first was extremely loud, but after a 
time it became fainter, until it ended in a low moan, like that of 
a person quite exhausted. I think the whole time these fanatics 
were howling must have been full two hours. Every sound was 
distinctly heard, though the Tekiyehs were distant; and the wild 
discordant cries and monotonous beat of the drum were far from 
agreeable. 

The second day after my arrival at Bitlis, Sherif Beg returned. 
He had quitted Mush the evening before: travelling by night, he 
got to Nurshin in the morning; in the afternoon resumed his 
journey, and reached his home a little before sunset. 

We had dined before the Beg arrived: his first visit was to our 
apartments ; he chatted while a repast was preparing ; after having 
partaken of which we repaired together to the terrace to enjoy the 
cool of the evening. 

The next evening we conversed again with the Beg on the 
terrace. The following morning I departed early : he came out 
of his harem to take leave, and I drank coffee with him. I was 
treated very hospitably by Sherif Beg; every want was supplied ; 
and I had some difficulty in persuading him to accept a present 
of small value. I promised, however, to send him a pair of 
English pistols and some fine powder on my return to Erz-Rum, 
a present which I knew was quite irresistible. 

In point of trade Bitlis is the most important among the places 
I visited, yet still its commercial transactions are far from extensive. 
The consumption of foreign articles is small in quantity and 
limited in variety. No coffee but that of Mokha is used, which 
is brought from Baghdad. A small quantity of East India indigo 
is required for a dyeing establishment, which is generally supplied 
through Erz-Rum or through Persia. 

Unbleached British calicoes are sold to a moderate extent, and 
our shawls to a less: besides these some woollen cloths, printed 
calicoes, and gay-coloured silks and satins, are purchased, and a 
small quantity of refined sugar. I believe the above-enumerated 
articles will comprise the whole list of foreign goods. The prin- 
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cipal consumption is in the manufactures of Damascus, Aleppo, 
and Diyar-Bekr, and coarse cotton cloths manufactured here 
largely, and imported also from different parts of the country, for 
the purpose of being died red. This place is celebrated for the 
brightness of the colour produced; and the cloths thus died 
are exported to distant parts of the country, as well as to 
Georgia. A few European calicoes are likewise died; but the 
great bulk are native. The manufacture of short heavy calicoes 
is very extensive throughout the whole country. The cotton used 
is mostly grown in the districts of Shirvan to the S., and Kharz&n 
to the W.; but it is imported likewise from Khoi. 

Although the raw cotton is as dear as in England, and although 
the yarn is spun by hand, and woven by the most ordinary process, 
yet the calico is sold cheap ; and I doubt whether the British manu¬ 
facture could be made to compete with it, on account of the low 
quality, the great weight of cotton used in the latter, and the great 
expense of a long land-carriage on an article so bulky and at the 
same time of so little comparative value. The production of calicoes 
amounts to several hundred thousand pieces; but a tolerably 
exact account cannot possibly be obtained. The madder used in 
dyeing the red colour is produced in Shirvan. Galls are brought 
to Bitlis for sale from the Kurdistan mountains to the eastward 
and southward. A considerable quantity of gum tragacanth may 
be collected on the mountains. There are two plants;* one with 
a white and the other with a pink flower. The former yields a 
white gum, which is exported to Europe ; the latter, a brown kind, 
of very inferior quality, which is used entirely in Turkey. 

The gum is collected by persons who traverse the mountains 
for the purpose: they clear away the earth from the roots of the 
plants, and make incisions in them, from which the juice exudes, 
and in a day or two hardens, when the people return to gather it. 
The occupation affords but a trifling remuneration under ordinary 
circumstances, and few people follow it, except such as can do 
nothing else, as old men, women, and children; but when the 
demand is great, and the price unusually high, other labourers 
take to the pursuit, and then an immense quantity is collected, 
for the plant is most abundant on all the mountains. 

1 3th .—On quitting Bitlis we took a northerly direction, and 
ascended the valley by which we arrived. As we emerged from 
it into a plain, we reached Rashwak Khan, sometimes called 
Alemani Khan, from a village of that name near at hand. The 
khan is in a ruined state and unoccupied; but the remains show 
that it has been a magnificent building of the kind. It is very 
spacious, and of solid structure, but through neglect its vaulted roofs 
have fallen in, and rubbish encumbers the chambers and passages. 

* Astragalus Tragacautha.—F.S. 
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As we proceeded along the plain we had on our left the 
Kerku Tagh (the cross termination of the Nimrud Tagh), and 
on our right a continuation of the range of mountains which 
bounds the southern side of the plain of Mush. Although cut 
by the valley of Bitlis, the range continues in its original easterly 
direction, skirting the shore of the lake of Van. Before descend¬ 
ing to Tadvan we came to a hollow way, in which a long line of 
isolated rocks, called the Camels of Tadvan, protrude above the 
soil. I had been informed at Bitlis that they resembled exactly 
a string of those animals; but they proved only misshapen rocks, 
as unlike camels as any other living thing; and a superstitious 
belief in the silly tradition with which they are connected, could 
alone make any one perceive the similitude. The fact is, the 
parts of the rock which have connected these fragments have 
yielded to the action of the atmosphere, which the fragments 
themselves have resisted, although they are a soft lava, such as is 
found in descending the valley of Bitlis. In a \ of an hour we 
reached the village of Tadvdn, which is situated near the lake, 
and is inhabited by forty Armenian families. Close by the village 
a promontory juts out into the water, on which are the remains of 
a small fort. The distance from Bitlis to Tadvan is about 10 
miles, on a bearing a little E. of N. I found the water of the 
lake quite salt: the beach was sand and shingle ; and I could not 
help fancying myself on the sea-shore. A great deal of pumice 
was visible; the pieces were very small in general, and rounded, 
so that they appeared like cork balls. I found likewise some ob¬ 
sidian on the shore. 

Our baggage not arriving, I sent some horsemen to discover 
what had become of it, and they returned with the information 
that it had gone forward ; we therefore found ourselves obliged to 
follow it, and at 3 p.m. remounted. We passed round the bay 
of Tadvan, and at the head, saw the village of Ortal, situated about 
a mile from the shore. After quitting the lake we crossed a 
ridge of the mountains, and descended into the Guzel Dereh 
(beautiful valley), a name it well deserves. Picturesque moun¬ 
tains, magnificent trees, a luxuriant vegetation, and clear rills of 
water, here combine to form as enchanting a scene as an admirer 
of nature could wish to see. 

On the shores of the lake the village of Elmalf (apple ville) is 
placed ; but, leaving that at some distance on our left, we ascended 
the valley, and passed the village of Kurd Khan, hid among the 
trees, and, after rising above the wood, the village of Sarach, close 
under the main range of Arjerosh Tagh. We then crossed a 
ridge and came to a plain with several villages, around which were 
fine walnut-trees. We stopped at Avatak, which appeared the 
largest village on the plain, and learned that the conductors of 
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our baggage had taken from tlience a guide, and had proceeded 
onwards. Although the night was fast approaching, and we and 
our horses were fatigued with our double march, we had no 
remedy but to proceed. We went down to the lake, and after¬ 
wards continued along a rocky road, hanging over the water, 
sometimes high above the lake, at others near its margin. On the 
way we met the guide returning who had conducted the baggage, 
and we took him with us in order that we might be certain of not 
missing it. About 9 p.m. we reached the village where the mule¬ 
teers had stopped, named Garzit. It was too late to prepare a 
supper; and after a cup of tea we lay down to rest without 
troubling ourselves with pitching tents. The muleteers said 
that at every village the people told them that we were in advance, 
and had left word that they should follow. 

This deception was practised to prevent our quartering our¬ 
selves on them, as they did not feel certain they should receive 
payment for what they would be obliged to supply. Our people 
had continued their march until it was dark and their horses 
knocked up ; and they believed we were before them. The dis¬ 
tance from Tadvan was about 18 or 20 miles. The direct distance 
from Bith's by the road which the loaded horses had taken was 
called 10 hours. After the long ride of the previous day I should 
have been glad to have given ourselves and animals a rest; but 
the village was a miserable one, very filthy, and there seemed to 
be a sad want of necessaries ; so we were forced to go on. Garzit 
contains about ten or twelve Armenian families, and, as well as 
another small village, called Surp, is situated in a sheltered plain 
of small extent, surrounded by mountains which recede in a cir¬ 
cular form, with the lake in front: the position is very delightful, 
and it was with regret we found ourselves constrained to proceed. 

14th .—On leaving the village we quitted the plain, the road 
running along the slope of the mountains, which were covered with 
shrubs and dwarf oak,* and the lake was beneath with its deep 
blue waters : this part of the road was pretty. We passed a boat 
loading wood. She was close in-shore, with her stern a-ground, 
while her head was afloat. Soon after this we saw the village of 
Dedebekreh, near the lake, but at some distance on our left. 
We, however, did not approach it, but struck inland, ascending 
the mountains through a ravine which led us over the crest of the 
range into a narrow valley, which we descended until we reached 
the plain of Gol-lf and the village of the same name. It is in¬ 
habited by a mixed population of Armenians and Kurds, and 
contains thirty or forty families. The plain was tolerably well 
cultivated, and there were some pastures around the village. The 


* Whence its Armenian name,—F.S, 
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lake is about £ an hour’s walk distant, but hidden from sight by a 
low range of intervening hills. The Agha holds his post under 
Khan Mahmud : he resides in a roughly-constructed though lofty 
building, without any external windows, and only one entrance : the 
terrace of the house had a parapet round it, and the walls were 
loopholed. These indications of security had become needless 
since Khan Mahmud had gained a predominant influence in the 
country, as he maintains an excellent police. We met here a 
Khavass of the Ser’asker of Erz-Rum returning thither; he had 
with him a man belonging to Khan Mahmud, who volunteered to 
return with me, and to act as guide, in which capacity he had 
served the Khavass. 

1 5th .—After crossing the plain of Gol-li we ascended the 
mountains, which were clothed with dwarf oak, and rode along a 
ridge overlooking the lake from a great height. We saw a line of 
bold headlands, with bays between, stretching out to the N.E., 
and lofty mountains rising at their back. We went inland behind 
them, and, descending into a valley, passed through a village 
named Narnigas; and we saw another lower down, called Peleu. 
We ascended again, still with the lofty range on our left, and after 
accomplishing this ascent we looked down on a narrow valley, 
having at its head the Armenian village and monastery of Khan- 
jaik. By a steep descent we reached the stream in the valley 
below the village, and were met there by the head of the mo¬ 
nastery, who expressed regret that we had not passed by his resi¬ 
dence, as, hearing of a stranger travelling, he had prepared some 
refreshment. A traveller can seldom afford to turn back; and I 
could not make up my mind to do so in this instance, as we had 
still a good portion of our day’s journey before us. In our progress 
along the valley we passed several villages, and a caravan resting 
on its way from Van to Bitli's. Our course down the valley had 
been about S.; but where another crossed it we suddenly turned 
eastward, and reached a plain of some extent running down to the 
lake. We halted at the village of Norkukh; but, on inquiry, 
learning that a boat plied between the island of Akhtamar and a 
village on the shore, we determined to proceed thither with the 
idea of visiting the Armenian monastery, situated on the island. 
From Norkukh I sent forward our guide to inform Khan Mahmud 
that I should visit him next day on my road to Van, and I gave 
the man an introductory letter addressed to the chief by Sherif 
Beg of Bitli's. We then again mounted, and, crossing the plain, 
which was marshy as it approached the lake, we came to the shore 
near the village of Jshkend ; but proceeded from thence along the 
beach to another, called Akavansk, which faced the island of 
Ahktamar, and was the property of the monastery. We encamped 
on the beach, with extensive orchards in our rear and the lake in 
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front. The superior was here superintending the conveyance 
(to the stores on the island) of the produce of the lands of the 
monastery, for which purpose a boat of no promising appearance 
was employed. She came from the island in the morning, and 
returned in the evening with her cargo, making only one trip in 
the day ; it would have been therefore necessary to pass the night 
at the convent. The uncertainty and delay which attended the 
movements of this frail bark, from her clumsy construction and 
her depending entirely on the wind to effect the passage of be¬ 
tween 3 and 4 miles, deterred me from visiting the convent. The 
bishop came to see me: he spoke no T urkish; and as he was, 
besides, a dull ignorant man, I could not have expected to derive 
much information from him, and I felt little regret at giving up 
my visit. The bishop complained that Khan Mahmud extorted 
a good deal of money from the establishment; but he praised his 
excellent police and the security enjoyed within the jurisdiction of 
the rebel chief, previous to whose time he said the country was in 
a most unsettled state. 

Before sunrise next day a messenger arrived from Khan 
Mahmud to request me not to give myself the trouble of coming 
to see him, as he would be absent on a shooting excursion. 
Khan Mahmud is the son of an independent chief of a district 
called Mukush, which is situated on the southern side of the 
Arjerosh mountains. The family possessions had descended to 
the son of an elder brother; and Khan Mahmud and other bro¬ 
thers had acquired for themselves by the sword the possession of 
upwards of 100 villages, which had belonged to the Pashalik of 
Van. They had made frequent incursions over the Persian border 
for the sake of plunder ; and by these, and the revenues derived 
from their villages, they had managed to amass a considerable 
treasure, which enabled them to attach to their interest a nume¬ 
rous body of desperate followers, aided by whom and their own 
bravery, they had defied the powder of the Pashas of Van and the 
vengeance of the Persian government. Latterly Khan Mahmud 
had thought it prudent to tender his submission to the Ser’asker 
of Erz-Rum through Is-hak Pasha of Van, and had sent thither 
a brother for the purpose: he had been well received by the 
Ser’asker, and dismissed with honour, and he was now on his way 
back. 

Khan Mahmud never ventured into the town of Van, although 
occasionally he had interviews with Is-hak Pasha at the villages 
near; but at these he was always accompanied by a party of 300 
or 600 armed dependents. The brothers possessed many strong 
places, the chief of which was the castle of Mahmudiyeh, where 
Khan Abddl, the next brother to Khan Mahmud, resided. It 
had been in their possession only a few’ years. Pashvansk Kal’eh, 

vol. x. 2d 
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the residence of Khan Mahmud, was situated under the main 
range of Arjerosh* about an hour distant from Akavansk* where 
we were encamped* but it was in a valley* and out of sight. 

1 6th. —I here dismissed the man belonging to Sherif Beg, of 
Bitlis* and the guide who had accompanied us from Gol-H was 
appointed by his master to continue as our escort to Van. He 
preceded us to Vastan* as he said 800 men were assembled there 
in anticipation of a threatened attack on Khan Mahmud by the 
Beg of Jezirah* and he wished to inform them who we were, to 
prevent the possibility of an insult. We left the village of 
Akavansk* and kept close to the lake : in about an hour we had 
reached the edge of the plain* bounded by a spur thrown out from 
the main range* which separated this plain from that of Vastan. 
Along the ridge of the mountain lay our road : at the further ex¬ 
tremity was placed the castle of Vastan in a commanding posi¬ 
tion : we passed close under it* and then descended into the plain. 
The village stands on its edge below the castle. The plain was 
extensive and pretty; the main range* a continuation of Arjerosh 
Tagh* but called here Erdosli Tagh* rose precipitously from it* 
without any branches at its foot: its height was probably 4000 
feet above the plain* there being some patches of snow on its 
summit. Villages surrounded by orchards occupied all the 
higher parts of the plain along the base of the mountains* and 
lower down were cultivated fields and pastures. The troops col¬ 
lected by Khan Mahmud were quartered in these villages; but 
we neither saw nor heard anything of them. Near Vastan was a 
burying-ground, in which was a handsome Mohammedan tomb 
built of sandstone ; the inscriptions in Arabic characters were 
quite fresh; in style of architecture it resembles similar buildings 
found in various parts of Turkey* at Erz-Rum* Kaisar* and 
Akhlat: I presume them to be of the age of the khalifs : none 
I ever saw were so well executed or in so perfect a state of pre¬ 
servation as this. 

A long point running out into the lake forms the Bay of 
Vastan. This point seems to be the result of the continued 
depositions from a large river called the Anjel Chai* which rises 
in the mountains above Mahmudiyeh Kal’eh. Beyond the point 
a sandbank extends a great distance* and it appears probable that 
the bay will be at some time completely filled up* as it is already 
very shallow. We continued along the edge of the water till we 
reached a village* which we passed through* and, crossing over 
the spit of land, came down upon a small village in the valley in 
which runs the Anjel Chai. The valley was narrow* the soil a 
deep alumine; and* although the channel of the stream is in 
general not more than 15 to 20 yards broad* it appeared deep. We 
rode along the banks to a lord* in crossing w T hich the water 
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reached to the girths. On the other side was a larger village 
than the preceding. From thence our road lay over bare lime¬ 
stone hills sloping to the lake. We passed another village, and 
then came to a small verdant valley in the shape of a theatre : at 
the head was an aqueduct, supported by a wall in some parts, 
which carried a stream of water to the city of Van by an open 
canal. This useful work is attributed to Shemiram, or Semi- 
ramis, the reputed foundress of Van; in some maps it has been 
converted into a river under the name of Shemiram So. The 
springs are at the head of the valley. The canal skirts the 
gardens of Artemid, and serves to irrigate them and to turn some 
mills on its way to Van. We passed along the upper edge of a 
long line of orchards, which border the lake for about a mile be¬ 
fore reaching the village of Artemid, which is placed above them, 
and at their further extremity going towards Van. The inhabit¬ 
ants were now in their garden-houses, and the village was nearly 
deserted. We encamped in an orchard on turf, and under the 
shade of fine large fruit-trees. The quantity of common fruits 
produced here is considerable, and a great many apricots dried in 
the sun are exported from hence. We were hours from Aka- 
vansk to Artemid, but, having made a good many stoppages to 
take bearings, I did not estimate the distance at more than 15 
miles. I inquired whether there were any inscriptions, but was 
told that none existed; and there did not appear an edifice of 
any antiquity. I was told that ’Abdu-r-razzak Beg, the brother 
of Khan Mahmud, was in the village on my arrival; but, on send¬ 
ing to express my wish to see him, I learned that he had already 
departed. The Kliazinahdar* of Is-hak Pasha paid me a visit: 
he was going to Van immediately, and I sent by him my compli¬ 
ments to the Pasha, requesting to be accommodated with a garden 
to pitch our tents in. The Musellim soon after came to pay his 
respects : he was a native of the Hekkariyeh country, but had 
been resident at Van for the last sixteen years. He told me 
Jdlamerk was 40 hours from Van, and S. of it was the Hertoshi 
district, governed by a chief with the title of Hertoshi Amir 
Agha. The capital was named Shah T4gh,f 3 days’ journey 
from Julamerk. The road to the latter place was quite safe. 

The Pasha’s khazinahdar returned in the evening with the com¬ 
pliments of his master to say that the house and garden of his 
doctor were at my service. 

The village of Artemid is populous ; but I omitted to record 
the number of its inhabitants. 

1 6th .—In the morning early the Muhurji (signet-bearer) of 
the P4sha came to escort me to Van, and to compliment me on 
his part. We descended from Artemid to the shores of the lake, 

* Treasurer.—F. S. f King's Mount.—F. S. 
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and rode along them. Just before reaching the town, I was met 
by some mounted officers of the militia and a file of six soldiers, 
who preceded me to the residence of the Pasha, just outside the 
walls of the city. He requested me to call in passing his resi¬ 
dence on our way to our quarters. Being unprepared for a cere¬ 
monious first visit I would fain have excused myself, but I saw it 
was likely to give offence, so I complied with the request. I was 
received in an open pavilion, in which was a fountain and a large 
tank of water outside with two swans in it. After a short visit 
we proceeded to the garden allotted to us, and took up our resi¬ 
dence in a pleasant and airy kiosk (koshk), pitching a tent for the 
attendants. 

Soon after we were settled in our new abode, Tifur Beg, son of 
the Pasha, came to compliment me on the part of his father, and 
to say that he would call in the afternoon. I requested he would 
not give himself that trouble, as we were tired with our journey, 
and as I proposed paying my respects to the Pasha in the morning. 

nth. —I went at 10 o’clock, and was received in the open 
pavilion. The Pasha was polite in his inquiries and offers of 
service : he is a man of about sixty years of age, a native of Van, 
from which his travels had not led him to any distance, never 
having even been to Constantinople : his manners and behaviour 
indicated benevolence of character. He inquired as to the rela¬ 
tive position of Great Britain and Hindustan, and seemed to 
think they were contiguous. He asked the extent of our domi¬ 
nions in India, and our military force there and in Great Britain. 
With regard to his own city he, like others, attributed its founda¬ 
tion to Shemi'ram. He said the lake at one time extended to the 
mountains; an assertion unsupported either by fact or tradition. 
If such even were the case it must have been before the founda¬ 
tion of the city, or Van could not have existed on its present site, 
and there is every reason to believe it must always have occupied 
the position it now does; the report may therefore be regarded as 
one of those idle tales so common in this country. The Pasha 
was very curious to know whether any of us could interpret the 
arrow-headed inscriptions. The residence he occupied was ex¬ 
tensive, and was built by his grandfather: it was of sun-dried 
bricks, but had stood uninjured by half a century. The houses 
and walls are all built of earth, which is so tenacious that they 
last fifty or sixty years without repair. The Pash& politely 
offered us the use of the bath in his town residence. The son of 
the Pasha, Tifur Beg, was present, and seated himself at a 
sign from his father : it is very unusual to see this among eastern 
nations. While I was with the Pasha, a messenger came to an¬ 
nounce the approach of Sultan Agha, chief of the tribe of 
Haideranli Kurds. I took occasion to ask the Pasha what sort of 
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a person he was,, and expressed my intention of visiting him, as I 
was anxious to see a distinguished Kurd chief in his own 
camp. The Pasha replied that, as he would return my visit next 
day, he would bring Sultan Agha with him, that I might form 
my own opinion on the subject. On quitting the palace I met 
Sultan Agha, just arriving with a suite of attendants. 

18th .—The Pasha came, accompanied by Tifur Beg and 
Sultan Agha, both of whom he motioned to be seated in his 
presence. The Kurd chief said that in taking the road I pro¬ 
posed, I should pass by his tents, where he should be happy to 
see me. He was a good-looking middle-aged man, and his tribe 
reputed rich and powerful. He seemed under great restraint 
before the Pasha, and soon retired with Tifur Beg to the garden. 
I made some inquiries of the Pasha respecting Khan Mahmud; 
some of the particulars have already been stated. He had 
agreed that the Rayahs in the districts commanded by himself 
and his brothers should pay to the Sultan, Kharaj and the usual 
taxes which until now bad gone into his own exchequer, that the 
fixed quota of men should be furnished to the regular force and 
militia. He had a year or two before allowed an agent of the 
Porte to take a census of the population of his territory. What 
other concessions the Pasha of Erz-Rum would demand was not 
yet determined on, but it was understood that if all were acceded 
to, Khan Mahmud and Khan Abdal would be named Musel- 
lims, i. e. governors of their respective districts. I mentioned 
the refusal of Khan Mahmud to receive me : the Pasha said he 
could only account for it by supposing that he wished to avoid 
suspicion of any connexion with Sherif Beg, whom he knew Khan 
Mahmud did not esteem highly. 

We had a good deal of general conversation, which is princi¬ 
pally recorded in what follows respecting Van. 

The great charm and boast of Van are its gardens, which 
cover a level area of about 4 miles, by 7 or 8, situated between 
the city and the mountairfs to the eastward. This plain is occu¬ 
pied by vineyards, orchards, melon-grounds, and some fields, and 
nearly the whole population of the city resides there in summer. 
The principal roads are lined with houses, and the whole appears 
like an extensive village. The gardens are all surrounded by 
mud walls, which interrupt the view, as the ground is a dead flat. 
Through the main avenues streams run, which are bordered by 
willows, and even at mid-day one may ride in an agreeable shade. 

I visited the Kojah Bash, or chief of the Armenian community, 
to see the style of living of that people. He had lately built a new 
house, and may be supposed, from his station, to live as well as 
any other Armenian of the superior class. The house was 
spacious, but very humble in its style as well as in its furniture: 
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both he and his brother lived in it, and each had a family. From 
an elevated kiosk there was a view extending for a distance owr 
orchards and vineyards. There did not seem to be any want of 
necessaries about the establishment, but nothing that I saw indi¬ 
cated the least approach to refinement or luxury. 

The women reside in their own apartments, where they cook 
and perform all the menial duties. No servant is kept, except 
perhaps a man to look after a horse or a mule, and assist his 
master likewise in his business. This mode of living is not pe¬ 
culiar to the Armenians of Van, it is usually adopted throughout 
the country; and it is only at Constantinople that refinement 
and luxury have made inroads into these primitive and uncivilised 
manners. 

I visited the principal Armenian church : externally it resem¬ 
bled any other house. The body of the edifice was a large flat- 
roofed apartment, supported by pillars, or trees roughly smoothed 
with an axe, and lighted by a sort of skylight; it was both dirty 
and obscure. Attached to it was a newly-built recess, in which 
was placed the altar, and it was as gaudy as carving, gilding, and 
glaring colours could make it. Passing through the gardens in 
their width we reached the edge of the mountains, and on the face 
of a large limestone rock were shown a long inscription in the 
cuneiform character. A flat surface had been cut to receive it, which 
might be from 10 to 12 feet high and about 6 broad, and at the 
base was a confined landing-place. There was no approach to it 
in front, but it was reached by climbing over a part of the rock at 
the side, which had been worn so much that it was extremely dif¬ 
ficult to pass without slipping down. The rows of letters are 
separated by a.fine line cut in the rock; the letters themselves are 
about 2 inches in size, and well formed. The lower part of 
the inscription has been much defaced by mischievous visitors, and 
could not, I think, be copied. The upper part appeared as fresh 
as if lately cut, and was uninjured by the weather. To copy it 
the aid of a ladder w r ould be required. The rock is a hard, com¬ 
pact limestone. 

J 9th .—A person came on the part of the Pasha to conduct us 
to the bath: it was small, scarcely heated, and the linen supplied 
was very scanty. Afterwards a breakfast was provided, and we 
walked through the Serai. The summer receiving-room was in a 
court below—a sort of open saloon, with a fountain in the centre: 
it was painted gaily, but was old and dilapidated. The harem, 
which I had wished to have seen, was not open. The winter 
receiving-room of the Pasha I entered: it was well furnished in 
the usual style. The Serai is extensive, but not kept in order, 
and resembled the houses of great Turks in general, of which 
size is the peculiar characteristic rather than neatness or conve- 
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nience. We walked from thence through the city: the streets 
are narrow, dirty, and ill paved; the external appearance of the 
houses in general mean : there was, however, to be seen occa¬ 
sionally a residence which showed that it had once belonged to a 
man of consequence; but the general aspect of the city indicated 
decay. The bazars were confined and the shops ill furnished, 
and I scarcely saw an article of European manufacture: there 
was, however, an abundance of Venetian glass beads, with which 
the Kurd females ornament their persons. The supply of fruit 
was superabundant. 

We entered the town by the O'rtah Kapu, or middle gate, and 
passed out by the Tabriz Kapu, or eastern gate, the nearest to 
the Pasha’s residence outside the town. There is a third gate at 
the opposite extremity of the city, called Iskeleh Kapusi, or 
Wharf Gate—a name given to a village on the shore to the north 
of the city, where the boats used on the lake load and unload. 
The city is defended by a double wall and ditch, the inner wall 
being flanked by irregularly-shaped towers; but the walls would 
only be an effective defence against cavalry or musketeers. 

Between the Tabriz gate and the Pasha’s house, judging 
from the appearance of the ground, there must once have been a 
suburb. Issuing from the Tabriz gate, we went round the abrupt 
termination of the rock, to its sloping side at the back of the 
town, in order to look at an arrow-headed inscription. Two 
arched recesses are cut in the rock near each other, both about 
10 feet high and 6 feet deep : the sides of one are perfectly plain, 
but on the left side of the other an inscription has been cut, which 
resembles that already described, although it is much shorter, and 
the lower portion has been almost defaced. 

20th .—The Pasha had been absent from Van for two days, to 
meet Khan Mahmud at a neighbouring village, in order to ar¬ 
range some details respecting his submission. On his return 
the Pasha sent me an order to visit the castle : we passed at the 
back of the rock. Beyond the arched recess before mentioned is 
a shallow cave, in which three square tablets have been cut to 
receive inscriptions; two were high up beyond the reach of a man, 
and were in a state of perfect preservation ; a third was low down, 
and was nearly defaced. All were in the same style as that 
already mentioned. We proceeded to the N.N.W. end of the 
rock, where is the only entrance to the castle. A part of the wall 
here is very ancient; the stones are immense blocks worked, but 
irregular in shape, and they are fitted to each other like the stones 
in a Cyclopean wall. This is very probably part of the fortress 
which Timur, on capturing Van, found so much difficulty in 
destroying, and its solidity makes the conjecture plausible. The 
first gateway had neither gate nor guard. Passing through it, we 
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mounted by a steep ascent; and some way up, came to a gate 
where a guard was stationed, before passing which, the order for 
admission was examined ; thence, accompanied by a hie of sol¬ 
diers, we proceeded to the opposite or E.S.E. end of the rock. 
Here we dismounted, to descend a little way to examine the caves, 
the great objects of curiosity. The first is a natural cavern 
in the face of the rock towards the town, about 25 feet by 1B : its 
walls have been flattened, but the roof remains in its primitive 
state. The external front of the cave has been smoothed, and the 
door cut in a regular shape. Within the cavern, on the side 
opposite the entrance, are two small chambers, and one on each 
side right and left. The doorways are regular, and appear at one 
time to have been built up. In one of the chambers a brick wall 
had been built all round, about 6 feet from the floor, and thence 
an arch was thrown over. This was opened by Temir Pasha, in 
the hope of finding a treasure; but I was informed that nothing 
was discovered but the rubbish lying in a heap in the cavern. 

I obtained a light and examined all the chambers, but could 
not discover either letters or paintings on the walls. Among 
the rubbish I found some fragments of coarse pottery, attached 
to which was a woollen stuff, mixed with something like bitu¬ 
men. In one of the small chambers were bones, among which 
Dr. Dickson discovered some of a boy and of a woman. The 
second cave was less artificially worked, both inside and out; and 
there were but two inner chambers: in the floor of one was an ex¬ 
cavation, which from its size and shape was doubtless intended 
for the reception of a corpse. The examination of the caves left 
me in no doubt of their having been used as sepulchres. After 
viewing them we mounted to the summit of the rock, on which is 
placed the Pch Kal’eh, inner castle or citadel ; it has a separate 
wall and entrance : part of the w T all is ancient, probably of the same 
age as that below. The buildings within are all in a dilapidated 
state and uninhabitable; but a few men are quartered here. On 
a platform is a battery of guns of various calibres, which are fired 
on the occasion of the Beiram, or the arrival of a Pasha. There 
is an immense number of guns on different parts of the works, 
but most of the pieces are of very antique shapes and unservice¬ 
able, and scarcely one among the whole has a carriage in an 
efficient state. Within the outer wall, although outside the cita¬ 
del, is a copious spring of water. The external works are partly 
stone and partly sun-dried bricks, and are so dilapidated and so 
unscientifically constructed, that as a fortress it is quite contempt¬ 
ible. There were said to be 120 artillery-men for the service of 
the guns, commanded by a captain : the men usually follow their 
trades in the town, and have no uniforms; but they are to receive 
clothes from Constantinople. 
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The rock on which the castle is built is a long, narrow, isolated 
mass, rising out of the plain. It runs in length S.S.E. and 
N.N.W. The south-western face is perpendicular, but the 
north-eastern slopes rapidly to the plain. The S.S.E. end ter¬ 
minates abruptly, and the N.N.W. affords the only access. The 
highest part may be about 300 feet. The rock is about half a 
mile in length at its base: in breadth it varies; but at the sum¬ 
mit, where the citadel is placed, it cannot exceed 100 yards, al¬ 
though from the inequality of the surface it is difficult to judge 
correctly. The whole rock is of a hard compact limestone. The 
town lies at the base of the perpendicular side, and a wall encloses 
it, uniting with the rock at both ends. 

Were the works and guns in good repair and efficiently 
manned, no force that could be brought against it would probably 
be able to reduce the place. 

In returning, I passed by the Iskeleh gate into the town, and 
rode through its whole length. The people relate wonderful stories 
of the former flourishing condition of Van, one of which states that 
a man was stationed a whole day at one of the city gates, and, 
counting only 14,000 horsemen pass through it, lament was made 
for its fallen greatness. I inquired of a native nearly seventy 
years of age, whether he recollected the city more populous or 
more extensive. He replied no ; but that the people were richer 
and trade more active and prosperous in the time of a Pasha 
named Dervish, who maintained his independence of the Porte. 
He beat in succession three Pashas sent to depose him, but was 
at last conquered by Sert Mahmud Pasha, aided by the Pashas 
of Erz-Rum, Kars and Bayazfd. Since that period Van had 
gradually declined in prosperity. This event happened about 
twenty-two years ago, fourteen years previous to which Dervish 
Pasha had governed Van. The population of the city, including 
the gardens, is estimated at 3000 Mohammedan and 2000 Arme¬ 
nian families. In the country throughout the Pashalik the 
Armenians outnumber the Muselmans. An immense number 
of the former, natives of the Pashalik of Van, migrate to Constan¬ 
tinople, where they employ themselves as labourers, porters, 
artisans, and sometimes sarrafs. Latterly a register of them has 
been kept by the chief of the nation, and the last year showed 
31,000 absentees. About 3000 annually return to their families, 
and as many to Constantinople. They obtain high wages there, 
which enable them to support their families, and by living spar¬ 
ingly to accumulate something with which, after a few years, they 
return to enjoy themselves at home until their savings are spent, 
when they go back to the Capital to earn more. This practice 
shows how redundant the population must be as compared with 
the means of employment; and since the population is thin, for 
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extensive tracts of fine land are without inhabitants or cultivation, 
it is evident something is defective in the administration of the 
affairs of the Pashalik, or migration need not be resorted to. 

Insecurity on account of the Kurds is one impediment to agri¬ 
cultural labours; but it is hoped that evil is in gradual progress 
of being remedied. The Kishlak is about to be abolished in the 
district between Van and the Bendi-mahf Su, which falls into 
the N.E. corner of the lake. This, if carried into execution, will 
be a great relief to the peasantry of that portion of the P&shalik. 
After quitting the town, I called to take my leave of the Pasha: 
the caves were the subject of conversation. The Pasha urged 
me to stay a little longer, as be wished to give me an entertain¬ 
ment : I excused myself on the plea of my long absence from 
Erz-Rum, and the time I should still be on my journey. The 
Pasha said that Sultan Agha would certainly have reached home 
before I passed by his camp. I took leave of the Pasha after 
thanking him for his polite attentions. He is, from all I could 
learn and see, a worthy old man, but unfitted from his age and 
want of intelligence, for being Governor of a fine but uncivilised 
Pashalik, which, since the new order of things commenced in 
Turkey, should be administered by a chief of activity, energy, and 
enlightened views. 

The trade of Van is very inconsiderable, and the consumption 
of European goods insignificant on account of poverty’s preventing 
people from indulging in their use. The position of Van, how¬ 
ever, its soil, climate and indeed every circumstance, favours its 
being an important place of trade. Bad government and want of 
security are the only impediments to the development of the 
natural advantages it possesses. There are about 500 looms em¬ 
ployed in manufacturing coarse calicoes from the cotton imported 
from Persia : these are used in the neighbourhood^ and some are 
sent to Bitlis to be died red, a part of which return here for the 
consumption of the people. Besides these, Damascus and Aleppo 
manufactures are usually adopted for the clothing of persons of 
all ranks. What other things are required and are not found at 
Van, are sent for from Erz-Rum or Persia. Shawls of Kirin an 
are very generally used. The country produces a few yellow ber¬ 
ries* gathered in the neighbouring districts, and the Hekkariyeh 
mountains furnish orpiment brought hither for sale; but there is no 
other aticle for export, except it be some fruits, dried and fresh. 
Grains of all kinds, fruits and wine, abound and are cheap, 
and linseed is grown for making lamp-oil. Every person of 
respectability owns a house in town, a country-house with an 
orchard and vineyard, and perhaps a few fields. Having thus his 
house rent-free, and most of his very moderate wants supplied from 


* Rhamrius infectorius.—F. S. 
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his garden, or from the profits of a petty trade (carried on with a 
capital of from 20l. to 100/.), a man manages by economy to 
meet the expenses of a family: few, however, grow richer, ex¬ 
cepting some who follow the occupation of sarraf or bankers, and 
who manage generally to improve their fortunes. Persons not 
possessing the above advantages resort to Constantinople to obtain 
a livelihood. I inquired as to the value of property, and was in¬ 
formed that a good large garden with a house might be had for 
about 150/. : 5l. would be required to pay a gardener, and the 
produce maybe estimated at 15/., leaving nett 10/. or 6J per cent. ; 
a poor employment of capital in a country where the interest of 
money is usually 18 per cent, per annum. The most valuable 
produce is that of the vineyard, which is, however, very precarious, 
as a premature winter cuts off the grapes. The juice is expressed 
and the must sold, the buyer converting it into wine. A 
batman, by which weight it is sold, equals 20\ lbs., and fetches 
about Is. : grapes sell at about ^ d . per lb. for eating, apples 4 d. 
per batman, bread about 7 d. per batman, and mutton about Id. 
per lb. It is evident, therefore, that subsistence costs very little. 

Five or six crazy boats navigate the lake, and are sometimes 
employed to convey raw cotton or cotton cloths to Tadvan, on 
their way to Bitlis. They bring on their return grain and 
timber from the shores of the lake. There is not a small boat 
on the lake, nor has any attempt been made to fish in the deep 
water: a small fish is caught in the spring in immense quantities, 
as it comes to spawn up the streams which flow into the lake. 
Baskets are employed for the purpose, and the people catch and 
salt enough for their use, besides what they send away as presents, 
and a very small quantity which they offer for sale. This fish 
resembles a herring, and is much esteemed. It would be a great 
convenience were passage-boats established on the lake. A per¬ 
son now has to make a journey of several days, not free from 
danger, which in a boat would only take a few hours, by crossing 
instead of going round the lake. Encouragement should be given 
to fish with nets in the deep water. There can be no doubt that 
fish abound, as is clearly indicated by those caught in ascending 
the streams, and by the number of cormorants, gulls, and other 
waterfowl which frequent the lake. This is of an irregular shape ; 
in extreme length from N.E. to S.W., or from Arnis to Tadvan, 
about 70 miles, and in extreme breadth from N. to S. about 28 
miles. Its area may be 1000 square geographical miles. It 
seldom freezes at any distance from the shore, but the N.E. end, 
being shallow, is in severe winters frozen, and the ice can be 
crossed. 

I estimated the level of Van to be 1000 feet lower than Erz- 
Rum, or about 5467 feet above the sea, and the climate is much 
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milder; a considerable quantity of snow, however, falls, but 
the frost does not reach the degree of intensity it does at Erz- 
Rum. 

0,3rd .—On our departure from Van we passed at the back of 
the Castle rock, taking a direction N. by W. Leaving Iskeleh 
Koi, a small village on the borders of the lake, about a mile on 
our left, and increasing our distance from its shores as we pro¬ 
ceeded, we went over undulating ground, and in 31 hours reached 
Ala Koi (beautiful village), our intended resting-place. As the 
road was good and we made but few stoppages, l estimated the 
distance between 12 and 14 miles. The village contains 100 
Armenian, who afford Kishl&k to 30 Kurd families. On the hill 
above the village is an old church in ruins: at the foot of the 
same hill is situated another church of small dimensions, and a 
larger one of modern construction is to be seen in the village. 
The vineyards were very extensive, and a considerable quantity of 
wine is made, which is sent to Van for sale. A low range of hills 
intervenes between the village and the lake, which they shut out 
from view. The soil is a whitish clay, which, when the seasons 
are wet, produces abundant crops; but in a contrary case, they fail. 
The water descending from the mountains suffices for the vine¬ 
yards and the use of the villagers, but the supply is not ample 
enough for irrigating the fields. In the afternoon we were joined 
by the Muhurdar Efendf (seal-bearer) of Ishak Pasha, who was 
to accompany me to Bayazfd as Mihmandar. 

24 th .— From Ala Koi we first took a course about N.E.: in 4 
hours we came to the shores of the lake, having had a high range 
on our left hand between it and our road. We passed several 
small villages, and saw some flocks of goats and sheep, but there 
was not much land under cultivation, although the soil appeared 
excellent. After following the lake for 2 miles we again struck 
inland behind a range of mountains which advance into the lake, 
and in about an hour reached Merek. Here is a monastery and 
church dedicated to the Virgin, whose festival was now cele¬ 
brated. We passed a good many peasants, men, women and 
children, wending their way thither to join in the festivities. We 
were f) hours on the march from Ala Koi, and, the road being good, 
I estimated the distance at about 20 miles. Merek is situated 
on the side of the mountains at a considerable elevation above the 
lake. Outside the village, I was met by some horsemen sent as a 
compliment by the Su-Bashf, who presides at the festival, to main¬ 
tain order, and several bands of the rude music of the country 
also came out to meet me, not to do me honour but to obtain a 
present. The festival attracts people from all the surrounding 
country : the love of pleasure, however, has quite as much to do 
with their assembling as devotion. Dancing seemed to be the- 
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principal amusement of the women, of whom various groups were 
seen treading with solemn pace the circular dance, to the sound, 
of their usual harsh-sounding drum and fife. The women were 
all dressed in red cotton petticoats, with white cotton veils over 
their head reaching to the waist. The male portion of the assem¬ 
blage were amused by the exhibition of dancing boys, or the 
antics of a bear. Every now and then came in a fresh party from 
a village, the chiefs of which were mounted on horses; the females 
followed on mules, asses, or oxen, with their young children 
clinging round them. Music and young men dancing preceded 
the cavalcade. By similar parties the crowd kept hourly in¬ 
creasing : each set as it arrived took up the station allotted for its 
encampment on the side of a hill. The people were all in their 
holiday clothing: the display of finery, however, was very mode¬ 
rate, and the effect of it was not much improved by the dust col¬ 
lected on the journey. The scene was noisy enough, and cer¬ 
tainly extraordinary, but the separation of the sexes renders such 
exhibitions very tame in eastern countries. In the evening the 
people thronged the small church even to suffocation, and while 
the service was going on fanatics were crying to the Virgin for 
relief from ills which no aid within their reach could alleviate, 
and endless crossings and prostrations attested, if not the piety of 
the devotees, at least their superstitious belief in the efficacy of 
their invocations. Without the church was a rock with a smooth 
surface which was supposed to possess the miraculous power of 
maintaining pieces of rock perpetually in contact, provided the 
person placing them there was free from sin. Here were seen 
numerous persons sufficiently credulous to make the vain attempt. 
After holding their fragments, and trying repeatedly whether they 
had stuck, by removing or slackening the pressure of the hand, 
they were mortified to find that their hopes and endeavours were 
fruitless— a discovery which one w T ould have thought their con¬ 
sciences might previously have led them to make. Some of the 
more crafty sought out slight inequalities in the rock, hoping by 
this device to gain a temporary triumph. What blind ignorance 
in the people do such attempts betray, and what debasement in 
the clergy who countenance them 1 It is quite indispensable to 
the success of missionary labours in these countries to enlighten 
the Christians, for unless that be accomplished, any progress 
among the Mohammedans were utterly hopeless. I was told 
that between 5000 and 6000 persons meet together at this festival. 
A great many Kurds came for other purposes than devotion. The 
money which the devotees deposit in the church is equally divided 
between the Pasha and the clergy, and I heard each party re¬ 
ceived about 50k, a proof either of the poverty of the Christians, 
or their indisposition to be liberal to the church. The Su-Bashi 
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looks after the Pasha s interest, and keeps a watch over the box 
containing the contributions. At night the church-doors are 
locked and the keys delivered to the Su-Bashi; but he takes the 
additional precaution of securing the door by affixing his own seal, 
which would not indicate a high opinion of the honesty of the 
priests. 

A little before sunset the Su-Bashf mounted, and, attended by 
a concourse of Kurd horsemen, made the circuit of the tents. In 
a field below our camp, the Kurds for a short time amused them¬ 
selves in their martial exercises, galloping and wheeling their 
coursers about, firing their pistols, brandishing their lances/ad¬ 
vancing and retreating in mimic warfare, after which the whole 
cavalcade continued its progress. The dancing and music was 
kept up until after midnight, when the noisy crowd, exhausted 
by fatigue, sunk into repose. 

25th .—One of our muleteers was very ill with a relapse of the 
Kharput fever, brought on by indiscretion at Van. On rising it 
was discovered that two of our baggage-horses had been stolen. 
All the horses were picketed near our tents. The keepers slept 
among them, and the Su-Bashf appointed four guards to keep 
watch during the night, yet nobody had heard the thieves. The 
guards were threatened by the Su-Bashf, but no discovery ensued, 
and we were obliged to depart without our horses. A Kurd who 
accompanied me from Van was returning, and I wrote by him to 
inform Is-hak Pasha of the robbery which had been committed, 
and to request him to oblige the Su-Bashf to recover the animals. 

The Su-Bashf gave us six horsemen as a guard to our next sta¬ 
tion, and he himself with some men accompanied us a little way 
out of the village. We kept along the side of the hills, and did 
not descend to the level of the lake until we had nearly reached 
its extreme limit: we rode through pastures of coarse dried grass 
to the Bendi-Mahi-Su (Fish-Bank River), intending to ford it at 
its mouth, but we found the water too deep. A Kurd at the first 
step ; went above his horse’s chest. The river is a considerable 
one, broad, and of a dark-blue colour, and the banks were covered 
with high reeds; it has its sources in the mountains which are 
traversed going direct to Bayazid. The sources of the Mur6d 
are in the same range (but more to the westward), of which the 
Bendi-Mahf drains the southern valleys, and the Murad the 
northern. The whole course of the former stream may be 35 to 
40 miles from its sources to the Lake. After our unsuccessful 
attempt at crossing, we kept up the Bendi-Mahf for about 4 miles, 
where we found a bridge in so dilapidated a state that our baggage- 
horses had great difficulty in climbing over it, and some were 
nearly precipitated into the water in the attempt. I preferred 
fording the stream, which reached to the horse’s breast. Two 
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hours further up the river, is Bargir (vulgo Beigir) Kal’eh, the 
seat of a Kurd Beg; the road to Bayazid passes through if, and 
between the two places there are no villages whatever. The 
whole intervening country is a mountain track frequented only by 
the Kurd tribes. The distance was said to be 12 hours; but from 
my subsequent experience in passing a different part of the same 
range, I should conceive it more likely to be 20 hours. Ishak 
P&sha has given orders to the heads of the neighbouring villages 
to repair the bridge, and some materials were already collected. 
From a bank close by the bridge issued a spring of the tempera¬ 
ture of 55° Fahr., which should show the mean heat of the climate. 
After crossing it, we followed the stream down to the head of the 
lake, where we came to a Kurd encampment. Here my escort 
asked permission to quit us on their return, the chief having 
first given orders to the Agha of the Kurds to furnish an escort 
on the morrow. We went along the banks of the lake for an 
hour, when w T e turned up the side of the mountains to another 
Kurd encampment occupied by the inhabitants of a village be¬ 
yond, named Arnis, who were here for the sake of the pastures. 
On the level of the lake we had been much annoyed by innu¬ 
merable swarms of a small fly which left a green stain on being 
squeezed; but at these pastures we were above the level they 
seemed to inhabit. Our encamping-ground was very rough, near 
a small spring of good and cool water : the people appeared very 
poor, but they furnished us witli what they possessed, and we 
obtained supplies for ourselves and cattle. Many of the Kurds 
of this tract of country are already settled in villages, and the 
tents we passed belonged to some who were encamped for the con¬ 
venience of pasturing their cattle. The Kurds were induced to 
settle at Arnis by exemption from taxes, but they were charged 
with looking to the security of the road and the entertainment 
of passengers. Several Kurd chiefs came from neighbouring 
encampments to pay their respects to us during the course of the 
afternoon. 

2 6th. —Very early two Kurd Aghas and several horsemen ar¬ 
rived as an escort. The chiefs, how T ever, after riding a little 
way, took their leave. We descended to the edge of the lake, 
and were again molested by the swarms of flies. The country 
was quite waste, but the remains of walls which had served to 
inclose fields showed it had not always been so. Our Kurds said 
there had formerly been vineyards and gardens the whole way, 
but at what period they could not tell, nor were there any wild 
fruit-trees or vines to be seen. We passed the ruins of a large 
KMn, and of a village near it. I saw an opening in the moun¬ 
tains on our right, which looked like the side of a crater broken 
down, and the rocks being a black hard honeycombed lava con- 
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firmed the probability. We had started at 6, and at a.m. we 
met a Tatar of Is-hak Pasha’s on his way from Erz-Rum to 
Van; he had letters for me, but not wishing to open his packets 
on the road, he returned with us to the village from whence he 
last came. We crossed a small clear stream rolling over black 
lava boulders, and mounting a high bank continued along it for 
a short time, and then came to the village Haidar Beg, where 
we stopped to get our letters. This village is not far from, al¬ 
though out of sight of, the lake. The stream we had crossed 
flows through a pretty valley which the village overlooks, and 
some way up was seen an old Armenian church. The distance 
from Arnis I estimated at about 10 miles. At lib a.m. we 
resumed our journey, and after \ hour came in sight of^ he lake 
and the castle of Ardish,* close on the water’s edge. We rode 
along the sloping sides of the mountains, and finally descended to 
the plain of Ardish; on entering which, we crossed one consider¬ 
able stream, afterwards several smaller ones, and a good deal of 
swampy ground, before we reached the place. The Musellim 
met me outside, and invited us to his house; but as our tents were 
further on I excused myself, and he accompanied us to our 
camp, which I found pitched on the banks of another consider¬ 
able river called the Ardish Chai. Beyond it, on the other side, 
the plain extended and appeared to be a marsh. The Musellim, 
named Ahmed Beg, was a fat good-humoured communicative 
person, and young for the post he occupied : he was a native of 
Ardish, and had not been further than Erz-Rum, Mush, Bitlis, 
and Van. The castle, as it is called, is in a most ruinous condi¬ 
tion. The walls had fallen in many places, and they did not 
reach down to the shore, so that the town was open to the lake, 
and may be said not to have any defences. The houses within 
the walls were in the style of the villages, half under ground. 
The Kasabah is inhabited by about 100 Mohammedan and 
a very few Armenian families; but they have a small and very 
ancient church. The territory commanded by the Musellim con¬ 
tains twenty thriving and large villages, and a few which are small 
and poor. The people possess a great number of cattle, sheep, 
and mares, and the pastures are extensive and fine. The soil is 
alluvial, deep, and very productive. The lake from this place to 
its extreme eastern end is very shallow, and the deposits from the 
numerous rivers which flow into it seem to be filling it up. 
Tradition, however, says that the lake now covers what was once 
a plain, with the Bendi M41n and Ardish rivers running through 
it; but I consider it as more probable that such may at some 
distant period be the case than that it has already occurred. The 

* Properly Arjish; Jill. Numa., p. 412 ; St. Martin Mem, sur PArtnenie, i. 54 
—F.S. 
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plain of Ardish is evidently gaining on the lake; in ten years it 
has advanced about a mile. Formerly, along the shore there was 
an impassable morass, which the road to Ardish led round: now, 
except in spring, when the mud is too deep, the road crosses the 
plain in a straight line. The water is slightly brackish only, and 
much less salt than at Tadvan ; which can be accounted for from the 
number of rivers so near each other falling into this shallow part 
of the lake. The Musellim said the peasantry would be very 
rich and prosperous were it not for the onerous tax of the Kishlak, 
and the thieving propensities of the Kurds. He remarked, it 
were better to live on the mountains than in a village; meaning 
thereby that the Kurds were better off than the poor villagers on 
whom they were quartered, and whom they spoiled. The tribe 
of Haideran-lfs under Sultan Agha pasture their cattle on the 
neighbouring mountains, and pass the winter in the villages be¬ 
longing to Ardish. I asked the character of Sultan Agha: he 
said he was not a bad man for a Kurd, but his tribe robbed when 
they could. If the chief is applied to, he promises restitution, 
but some excuse is usually made in order to defer or evade it; 
either the robber is said to be absent, or the stolen property to be 
concealed, but it is promised to be restored on the tribe’s coming 
to their winter quarters, when it could not be secreted: however, 
except the owner himself discover his lost property, and can 
clearly identify it, it is never recovered, and of course every artifice 
is used to prevent its being found by the owner. The Musellim 
admitted that thefts were less frequent than formerly, and that they 
were made by craft rather than by violence. A single traveller 
might be stripped, if met by a party of Kurds, but no personal 
injury was done to him unless in resisting, he wounded some of 
the robbers. He had often heard the abolition of Kishlak talked 
of, but he saw no symptom of its being carried into effect. 

The winter is severe, and a great deal of snow falls, but the 
cold is never so intense as at Erz-ftum : occasionally the lake 
freezes firmly enough for people to cross over from Ardish to the 
opposite side. Near our encamping ground they were collecting 
many heaps of grain preparatory to its being trodden out; the fre¬ 
quent ’Arabahs bringing it in, the swarms of children sporting in 
the river, the numerous herds of cattle pasturing in the marshes, 
together with the curious lounging about our tents, united to form 
an animated scene. 

2,7th .—Westward of our tents, on the opposite side of the river, 
I had observed at a distant village a stone building, which I 
supposed to be an Armenian church; but as we were starting I 
inquired by chance what it was, and was told it was the tomb of a 
Persian king; more I could not learn of the person of whom I 
made the inquiry, and no one better informed could just then be 
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found. We rode up the stream for about a quarter of an hour, 
and then crossed near a village; from thence we took a westerly 
direction over high ground, having mountains between us and the 
lake, and a higher range on our right: we again approached the 
lake, and soon after again quitting it, to round a high land, we 
reached the Armenian village of Ashraf, situated in a ravine. 
We were about three hours in making the distance, which I con¬ 
sidered as being about 8 or 9 miles from Ardfsh. After a rest of 
1^ hour we proceeded. Below the village the ravine widens into 
a plain which extends to the lake, and has in it many vineyards: 
we had procured some tolerable wine at our breakfast at the 
village. Our road continued near the lake, with abrupt moun¬ 
tains on our right. After an hour they began gradually to recede, 
leaving between them and the water a small plain; we had a 
view of Sapdn Tagh* from base to summit. The water of the 
lake was very shallow and stagnant, and it was here formed into 
a land-locked bay, on the surface of which numerous waterfowl 
were seen. The margin was bordered by meadows, in which 
were small pools of stagnant water, dark coloured, and strong 
smelling, and apparently impregnated with sulphur. About 3 
miles from the lake towards Sapan Tagh was the village of 
Nurshfn. Quitting the bay, we went over a rising ground, and 
again came in sight of water. I took it to be another bay, com¬ 
municating with the main lake, but on a nearer inspection I found 
it was a distinct piece of water. The soil was sandy, and the 
crops, which the peasantry were reaping, were remarkably fine 
and clean, and I observed the grain was sown in drills. I learned 
that drill-husbandry and a careful system of agriculture was uni¬ 
versally practised in this part of the country. A long wooden 
block, with a sharpened end hollowed on a slope, is drawn by two 
oxen, and makes a trench about 6 inches deep. A boy follows, 
and lets the seed fall from his hand into the trough, from whence 
it runs into the drill; the grain is picked over by women, and the 
finest heads selected for seed. After the crop is reaped the 
weeds are cut down and burned. Hoeing is not practised, nor 
from the appearance of the crops can it be required. The fields 
are never irrigated; and although there had not been any rain for 
some months, and the soil appeared dry sand, yet the bottom of 
the drill was quite moist, and the people said that in ten days the 
seed now sown would appear above the ground. I asked some of 
them why they sowed thus, and how long the system had been in 
practice; they said they learned it from their fathers, and they 
followed it because they saw it produced excellent crops : this was 
all they knew on the subject. It was curious to find practised in 

* Sei'ban Tagh, J. N., p. 413. Sapan is probably a modern Turkish corruption, as 
Urum iyah for Urariyah, and Juldmerik for Julamerk. 
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an uncivilised country from time immemorial, a system of agri¬ 
culture which had been introduced at no distant epoch in our own 
country as a novelty. We reached the village of Arin, situated 
at about 1 mile from its lake, at 3J p.m. We were 5 1 hours 
from Ashraf; but our progress being slow, I did not reckon the 
distance more than 14 miles. The Su-Bashi came to meet me, 
and invited us to his house while our tents were being pitched. He 
offered us some cool sherbet and water-melons, which were 
both very acceptable after our long and sultry ride. This village 
is the property of Is-hak Pasha, and contains fifteen Armenian 
families, and ten Kurds make their Kishlak here. The Su- 
Bashi was an officer of the Pasha’s establishment, and comes 
hither for two months in the autumn to collect his master’s 
share of the crops, which he ships off to Van, and then re¬ 
turns himself to wait on the Pasha. He came to my tents to pay 
his respects : he warned the muleteers not to leave their cattle out 
at night, as he would not answer for their safety, offering stabling 
in the village. He spoke much of the productive qualities of the 
soil, which was well adapted to the culture of the water-melon: 
the peasantry formerly cultivated it, but finding the fruit was 
always eaten by passing Kurds, they ceased to do so. The pas¬ 
tures near the village are good and extensive, and the peasants 
own a considerable number of cattle and mares. Soda is collected 
on the borders of the lake, and is sold to the Kurds for making 
soap. A ragged Kurd was discovered prowling about our tents: 
he was mistaken for a man of the village by the servants; but the 
villagers disclaimed any knowledge of him, and he was driven 
away; his object was, no doubt, to have watched an opportunity 
of purloining something. 

28 th .—The Musellim of ’A'd-el-jivaz* was at a neighbouring 
village, and the Su-Bashi sent to inform him that I was pro¬ 
ceeding to his Kasabah on the morrow. The night was cold; 
our muleteer continued very ill; and a servant was also seized 
with fever. We mounted at 6 a.m., and passed between the 
lakes: the distance may be 2 miles; and from the character of 
the intervening ground, as well as from its elevation, I infer that 
they never have been united. The small one was only slightly 
brackish. The Musellim of ’A'd-el-jivaz overtook us on the 
road, and accompanied us : he was a fat talkative person, had 
travelled rather extensively in his own country, and was civilised 
enough to take snuff. He spoke in praise of the fertility of the 
soil, and the mode of cultivation, which he said was peculiar to 
this country; and he boasted that no place except Erz-Rum could 
show such excellent bread. He stated that in favourable seasons 
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wheat yielded twenty-five,, rye fifty, and barley forty fold; a pro¬ 
duce I never found in any other part of the country. On 
approaching ’A'd-el-jivaz we had on either side of our road 
meadows and orchards. The M usellim insisted on our dismount¬ 
ing at his house,, where, seated under the shade of trees close by a 
pretty waterfall, a breakfast was served to us. The stream came 
from a small lake in the mountains, and served to irrigate the 
gardens and turn some watermills in its short course to the lake 
of Van. Our baggage, on coming up, was sent to the house of 
a Turk, one of the chief men of the village. Our tents were 
pitched in an orchard on turf under fruit-trees : the inclosure was 
small, and the walls impeded the free circulation of the air; so 
that although we were in the shade, we found the heat rather 
oppressive. 

The Musellim came to pay me his visit in the afternoon; he 
was very civil and obliging, and took care that we should have 
what supplies we stood in need of. The town contains about 250 
Mohammedan and 30 Armenian families. There is an old 
castle in ruins, placed on a high rock above the town, which is 
inclosed by walls uniting with the works of the castle at both ex¬ 
tremities, and running directly down to the lake. There is no 
defence on that side of the town; but the water is too deep to 
admit of persons getting round the ends of the walls which termi¬ 
nate in the lake : they are in a tolerable state of repair, and the gates 
serve to keep intruders out. The town is small, and many houses 
are in ruins: the greater part of the inhabitants live in detached 
houses among the gardens, with which the whole valley is filled. 
The rocks are limestone, and pure water runs in great abun¬ 
dance through the lanes, serving to irrigate the gardens. There is 
great plenty of common fruits ; and water-melons and grapes also 
thrive well. On the whole ’A'd-el-jivaz is a pretty and pleasant 
place. 

There are about twenty looms in the town, which produce 
coarse cotton cloths of the usual kind; and both Turks and 
Armenians are weavers. 

30th .—I had resolved to stay here some days, to recruit the 
sick, as well as to afford us an opportunity of ascending Sapan 
Tagh. 

While my companions were engaged in other pursuits I deter¬ 
mined to visit Akhlat, which is from about 14 to l6 miles from 
’A'd-el-jivaz, the road running the whole way by the shores of the 
lake. I took with me a few attendants and a guide, and mounted 
early in the morning. We first crossed the town, and then, con¬ 
tinuing along the edge of the water, passed a small village about 
a mile from it, placed among orchards; thence we ascended a 
steep rocky path, and rode under high cliffs, far above the level 
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of the lake : the rocks were all limestone. After an hour’s ride, 
the mountains receded from the lake, and we entered on a plain 
where the limestone ceased and was followed by clay slate. To 
that again a coarse conglomerate succeeded, the component parts 
of which as we advanced gradually became smaller, until before 
reaching Akhlat, it was converted into a fine-grained light sand¬ 
stone. After crossing the before-mentioned plain, we kept along 
the base of the mountains, close by the lake: at 3 hours we 
crossed another plain, in which were situated two villages sur¬ 
rounded by fine walnut and fruit trees. On approaching Akhlat 
we came to some more gardens, from whence, instead of going 
along the shore to the town, we kept higher up the hills, to visit 
the old town. I first passed some Mohammedan tombs, exactly 
like those met in so many parts of Turkey, at Vastan, Erz-Rum, 
and Kaisar. They were made of the light sandstone which 
appears to resist the effects of the weather, for the inscriptions 
were quite fresh. There are a great number of similar tombs 
and of small chapels dispersed among gardens, fields, and cottages. 
In a deep nattow ravine are the principal remains of the town: 
in the centre of the ravine there is a rock, much like that of the 
castle at Bitlis, on which are the foundations of a solid structure, 
probably a castle or palace, the stones cemented with lime. On 
the opposite side of the ravine is a large tomb in ruins, said to 
be that of a sovereign of the place. On this side was one burying- 
ground of immense extent, many of the graves in which had head¬ 
stones, of one piece, 12 feet high ; and besides this, there were 
several other smaller burying-grounds, evidences of the extent of 
the population of the town. Turkish or Arabic inscriptions are 
found on all the tombs, and on other buildings ; and from them 
probably might be collected some particulars as to the history of 
the place. All that the people could tell me was, that it had 
been the seat of an ancient sovereign. It was, perhaps, this town 
which was besieged and taken by Timur in the Fourteenth Century. 

From these ruins I returned to the modern Akhlat, and, enter- 
ing by the western, passed through the town, and went out by the 
eastern gate. The town is surrounded by a double wall and 
ditch, the inner being flanked by irregular towers : at the higher 
end is the I'ch Kal’eh (inner castle), or citadel. The town is 
completely walled on all sides, even facing the lake, down to the 
borders of which it extends. The houses in the city are built 
of square stones, cemented by day, very much in the style of 
Bitlis. The modern town certainly is of some antiquity, from the 
style of its buildings and the character of its fortifications. I did 
not see a living soul in passing through the place; and we went 
to rest ourselves and horses in an orchard on the banks of the lake. 
We were followed thither by the son of the Musellim, who was 
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absent. I had seen the lad at Mush: he sent a message to his 
father, who was in a village near, to inform him of my arrival : 
meantime a breakfast was provided, and we procured from the 
orchard plenty of apricots, pears, and water-melons. After resting 
for two hours, I was just on the eve of starting on my return 
when the Musellim arrived. His name was Sheikh Helvah; he 
had been attached to Es’ad Pasha of Erz-Rum, and recollected 
having seen me there. The Pasha placed him as Kyaya to 
Husein, when he was named to the Pashalik of Mush. After 
Husein Pasha’s deposition, Helvah was sent to this his native city 
as Musellim. He derives his title of Sheikh from his father, who 
was head of the order of Turrling Dervishes. The Musellim 
pressed me to remain the night at Akhlat; but, having promised 
to return to ’A'd-el-jivaz, I was obliged to decline his civility. 
Two young Kurds accompanied the Musellim; they were named 
Mohammed and Mustafa Beg, sons of Ahmed, a former Pasha of 
Mush, and cousins to Emin, the present Pasha. They lived in 
this neighbourhood, and possessed considerable landed property. 
Both were handsome young men, very tastily dressed in the Kurd 
fashion, and mounted on beautiful mares, richly caparisoned, each 
with a numerous suite of attendants well armed and mounted. 

Mohammed Beg, the elder brother, had a most prepossessing 
countenance and manner, indicative of good nature and high 
breeding; but I heard that he was a most atrocious assassin. 
Mustafa Beg, on the contrary, had a sullen look, but was described 
as a much more respectable character: he had been married to a 
daughter of Is-hak P&sha, who had since died. Mohammed Beg 
was said to have himself killed, or caused to be assassinated, 
eighteen or twenty persons. About four years ago, he with his 
servants attacked a party conveying treasure, which he plundered 
after murdering the people. This, added to his former crimes, 
induced Es’ad Pasha of Erz-Rum to order Is-hak Pdsha to seize 
Mohammed Beg, and send him to Erz-Rhm. 

He got intelligence of this, and fled to Baghdad, where he 
remained until Es’ad Pasha’s removal from Erz-Rum. He 
then returned home, and has since remained unmolested: how¬ 
ever, he dares not venture into any town where a Pasha resides. 
Another of his atrocities was related to me. A servant of his 
possessed a most beautiful wife, whom he saw and coveted: one 
day he called the husband to him in the stable, put him to death, 
and took his wife into his harem. Some one remonstrated with 
him, and asked why he could not take the woman without mur¬ 
dering the man : he replied coolly that he was his own servant, 
and no one could question his right to dispose of him as he pleased. 
For this deed he was never called to account. These and many 
other similar facts which I heard, show the impunity of as- 
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sassins and robbers among these lawless Kurds. These brothers 
had inherited considerable property; but they had wasted a good 
portion of it in maintaining and attaching to them a numerous host 
of devoted dependents. The distance from Akhlat to Tadvan 
was 4 hours; to Bitli's, 8; to Mhsh, 16; to Malazgird, 12. I 
returned to ’ A'd-el-jivaz by the road leading all the way at the edge 
of the lake. Drill husbandry is in practice here : the soil was a 
fine and apparently arid sand, but was moist at the depth of the 
trenches. 

31<y£.—Towards evening, we left ’A'd-el-jivaz to go to a small 
village, 6 or 7 miles distant, named Norshunjuk, situated at the 
foot of Sapan Tagh, where we proposed sleeping, in order that 
we might have as much time as possible for the ascent of the 
mountain. We reached the village as the evening was closing in, 
and, having obtained an open gallery, betook ourselves to rest. 
The vermin prevented our sleeping much, and we rose before dawn: 
we could not procure a cup of coffee in this miserable village. 

September .—We commenced the ascent at 5h. 10m., 
attended by two mounted Kurds as guides. We first took a north¬ 
easterly direction along the roots of the mountain; and after 
about an hour’s ride turned to the N. up the steep side of a 
conical hill, which had every appearance of having been a crater. 
Before reaching the summit we diverged into a hollow between it 
and the main part of the mountain, which we soon afterwards 
began to ascend. We passed over several patches of snow, hard 
enough to bear the horses; and finally stopped on the edge of 
the crater, beyond which the horses could not proceed. To reach 
this spot we had taken 3 \ hours. Opposite to us, on the N.E., 
was the cone, which seemed to have been forced out of that side 
of the crater. We could only reach it by following the edge of 
the crater; for to have descended into it would have increased the 
height of our after-ascent very much. To reach the base of the 
cone by the path we followed, the descent was considerable. The 
cone is formed of fragments of rock, of various sizes, not united 
by any earth, but all lying loosely in a heap. The rock is all of 
one kind, either grey or pale red, remarkably light, and, in walk¬ 
ing over, the pieces are easily displaced, and they rattle like 
cinders : small bright crystals are seen in fracturing the rock. It 
appeared as if, after being calcined by a subterraneous fire, the 
fragments forming the cone had been heaved up by the same force. 
The ascent was more laborious than any similar one I ever at¬ 
tempted, not only from its steepness, but from the oppression at 
the chest we all felt. We could not ascend more than five or 
six steps without stopping to take breath. The top of the cone 
is a level, surrounded by . a ridge with numerous peaks, forming a 
sort of enclosure. Every part was of the same loose rock, and I 
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perceived only a solitary fragment of a different appearance, which 
I took to be the rock before it had undergone the action of fire. 
We ascended the outer ridge of the cone and one of the highest 
peaks overlooking the lake of Vdn. It occupied us 4 hours from 
the time we dismounted to attain this point. Here the theodolite 
was fixed, and bearings of the surrounding objects taken. 

From hence we could perceive that our first steep ascent was 
the side of a crater, and in the hollow of the summit was a small 
lake called Aghrf Gol (Painful Pool). Looking S. from our 
position, was an extensive field of snow lying at the foot of the 
cone. In the hollow between us and the place where we left our 
horses the snow had melted and formed a pool : this was entirely 
ice in the morning; but before we quitted the mountain it had 
thawed very much, and was covered with water. The Kurd 
guides had promised to show me a snow-worm, and one of them 
descended to this pool to find the animal, but he did not succeed. 
Although both the Kurds asserted that they had seen it, and al¬ 
though at places in this country distant from Sapan Tagh I had 
been assured of the same thing, yet similar assertions among 
such a people are too little to be relied on, to establish a fact, of 
which ocular demonstration would be to me the only satisfactory 
proof. We saw the lake of Erjek E. of Van—that of Nazuk 
W. of Akhlat, another lake a little further W., as well as the 
small one from whence the stream of ’A'd-el-jivaz rises. The two 
peaks of Ararat were distinctly visible, the range of Bin-gol also, 
and the cone-like peak of Koseh Tagh, above Toprak Kal’eh, in 
the plain of Arishkerd. We all felt unpleasant effects from our 
ascent, and the Kurds said everybody experienced the same, 
which they attributed to the weight of the air. Dr. Dickson was 
quite sick at the stomach ; Mr. Glascott so giddy that he could 
not continue taking his bearings without every few minutes 
quitting his work to rest; I had an intense headache; two persons 
were so affected that they could not proceed beyond the foot of 
the cone; one who mounted it descended at once, and on getting 
back vomited violently ; even those who remained with the horses 
suffered from pain in the head. This could not have arisen from 
the mere height of the mountain, but might be occasioned by the 
escape of some gas from the crater; although, if so, it was quite 
imperceptible. Our barometer failed us at the top of the moun¬ 
tain : the mercury had long been gradually escaping from the 
tube ; but we had hoped by care to have been able to preserve it 
in a sufficiently effective state to assist our ascertaining the height: 
however, so much air had got into the mercury that no depend¬ 
ence could be placed on it. This being the condition of the 
barometer, the column of mercury descended below 20 inches. 
We had ascertained the lake of Van to be 5467 feet above the 
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level of the Black Sea. We had evidently not reached the limit 
of perpetual snow; but it froze every night, and we certainly 
could not be far below the line of congelation. At mid-day the 
thermometer stood at 48°, while it was about 80° at El-jivaz. A 
great deal of snow remained in various parts near the summit, but 
the very highest peaks were bare of it; there was no glacier on 
the mountain. Taking all these facts into consideration, I should 
estimate its summit to be between 4000 and 4300 feet above the 
lake, or from 9300 to 10,000 feet above the sea. I was told that 
the ascent of the mountain was only practicable from the middle 
of August to the first week in September, and that, had we 
delayed our visit, we might have been disappointed: in fact, on 
the 14th September, from the plain of Arishkerd, we saw the 
summit of Sapan Tagh completely covered with snow. The 
specimens of rock which I collected prove beyond a doubt the 
volcanic nature of the mountain; but there is no record or tra¬ 
dition of its having been in a state of activity. I found neither 
pumice nor obsidian, although both are seen on the shores of the 
lake; basalt, scoria and other volcanic rocks, were in abundance. 
Lava has burst from many parts of the mountain beside the 
summit. 

Supan* means holy, and is one of the epithets applied to the 
Deity. There are numerous traditions respecting this mountain, 
but, like most Mohammedan legends, they are childish, and 
without a shadow of probability. We were 1^ hour returning 
to our horses, and, after a short rest, mounted, and in about 
2 hours descended to Norshunjuk, from whence in If hour 
we got back to El-jivaz. We were all relieved from our un¬ 
pleasant sensations by the time we had reached the foot of the 
mountain. 

Not a tree is to be found on the Sapan Tagh, nor even a 
shrub : there are some pastures, but we did not see herds or 
flocks on our journey, nor any traces of tents. 

We were much fatigued by our exertions and long abstinence, 
for we had scarcely touched food since leaving El-jivaz. We had 
some cold meat and bread with us, but nobody had any inclination 
to eat. 

3rd .—We left El-jivaz at about 7 a.m., and after getting clear 
of the village and the surrounding gardens kept at the base of 
Sapan Tagh, at some distance from the lake, whose shores we 
had skirted on approaching El-jivaz. We passed the remains of 
an Armenian village, where there is a large burying-ground and 


* Sapan (a plough-handle) is probably a corruption of Siban (apples), or Sei'ban 
(streams); but Supan, the name meant by Mr. Brant’s informants, was taken by 
them for the Armenian surp or surpazan —holy, sacred. It does not, however, 
appear that the Armenian writers give that name to this mountain.—F.S, 
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a ruined church. On our right, about 3 miles distant, was the 
village of Arin and its lake. We came down to the lake of Van, 
at the point at which we had before quitted it on approaching 
Arin, and thence turning from it, took a course towards the hills 
on our left, having the village of Nurshm in view. At 2^h. p.m. 
we reached the small village of Gujfyeh, situated among low 
hills. The weather was sultry, but the road was good, and I 
reckoned the distance 18 or 20 miles. 

The principal rock I remarked at the foot of Sapan Tagh was 
a basaltic kind of porphyry, which I found likewise at the 
summit of the mountain; the soil is light and sandy. On our 
road we saw two mounted Kurds with some reapers : when they 
perceived our party they proceeded onwards. One of my people 
rode up to the reapers to procure a draught of water, and they 
told him that the two men were on the point of stripping them of 
everything they had with them, but seeing so many horsemen 
approaching they made off. Similar acts are of ordinary occur¬ 
rence ; and one of my guards observed that this was not a country 
for an honest man to live in. The village of Gujfyeh contains 
ten Armenian, and gives Kishlak to twelve Kurd families. 

4th .—Having but a short ride to the tents of Sultan Agha, we 
did not start very early. We mounted at 7h a.m. and reached 
our encamping ground a little before 9- We passed the small 
village of Arbuzunk, situated in a hollow; thence we rode over 
undulating ground until we reached the tents of the Kurd chief, 
pitched in a grassy bottom among some hills. His receiving 
tent was a Turkish single-poled one of cotton, given to him by 
the Pasha of Erz-Rum. The tent which contained his harem 
was pitched at a distance, and was a large black goat’s-hair one 
in the usual fashion. There were only about ten other tents in 
the same valley, and I was rather disappointed at finding the 
chief of a powerful tribe so ill attended. The grass was now 
dried up, but in spring the herbage must be luxuriant, and there 
was a copious source of water at hand. 

The chief received me in his Turkish tent, and gave me coffee 
and sherbet. Meantime our own tents were pitched near his, 
and a breakfast of the usual kind was sent—fried eggs, honey, 
yoghurt (curds or sour milk), and bread, all good in their kind. 

In the afternoon Sultan Agha paid me a visit: he was more 
cheerful and talkative than when I saw him at Van. I inquired 
respecting the separation of the Haideran-lf tribe into two divi¬ 
sions. He said the other portion had been always accustomed to 
frequent Persia, that lands were given to it by the governor of 
Azerbijan, and that at the conclusion of the last war between 
Turkey and Persia, it had been formally recognised by the 
Sultan as belonging to Persia. That division of the tribe had 
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been commanded by his own brother, Kasim Agha, until his 
death, when his son succeeded to the dignity. On the de¬ 
cease of a chief the elders of a Kurd tribe elect a successor : 
this is always done from the same family: either an uncle, a 
brother, a cousin, or some relation of the former head of the 
tribe, is chosen; in fact, any member of the family who is in the 
general opinion endowed with most bravery or judgment. To 
him is confided the direction of the affairs of the tribe; but he 
does not appear to possess great power, and may be considered as 
the president of the council of elders, without whose concurrence 
nothing of much importance is undertaken. Sultan Agha is said 
not to be rich, indeed not more so than many of the respectable 
members of the tribe. When presents are to be made the elders 
assemble and inquire what things can be found among the tribe 
suitable to the occasion. Those chosen are valued, and the pro¬ 
prietors indemnified by a levy on the whole community. I did 
not ask Sultan Agha the number of his tribe, knowing how little 
the replies to such inquiries can be depended upon, but one of our 
party inquired whether he commanded 2000 tents, to which he 
assented. From others I had heard the numbers variously esti¬ 
mated at from 500 to 1000; and some said he had 1000, while 
others stated 2000 horsemen in his service. Such is the uncer¬ 
tainty of the information which can be gained on these points. I 
asked whether I might be allowed to see the interior of his private 
tent: he replied that it was not their custom, and I must excuse 
him. I said I thought that the Kurds did not conceal their 
women like the Turks: he answered that they did not expose 
theirs to view. I believe some mystery is observed among the 
women of the chiefs, but certainly the same rule does not hold 
good with those of the lower ranks. 

I asked whether his tribe were good friends with the Hasan 
’Alls, a tribe belonging to the Pashalik of Mush: he replied that 
last year the latter killed two of his people ; that he had repre¬ 
sented the matter to the Pasha of Erz-Rum, by whom it was 
referred to Emin Pasha of Mush : he had, however, not 
received any satisfaction; and he remarked that the only 
justice he was likely to obtain was to kill two men of the Hasan 
’Alls—a proceeding I recommended him to abstain from, as it 
would probably bring him into trouble. He said that his tribe 
receive Kishlak, but they provide hay for their own cattle, or if 
they are furnished with it by the Armenian peasantry, it is paid 
for. He did not pay the Pasha of Erz-Rum for Kishlak, but he 
could not deny that he made him an annual present. This was 
of course a mere equivocation, and probably he did not like 
to avow that he paid Kishlak money. I inquired how the Kurds, 
who live so many months in the pure air, could bear to bury 
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themselves in the close and filthy stables of the Armenians. He 
confessed it was very disagreeable and even painful to them, and 
they looked upon it as an imprisonment. Why then, I asked, 
did they not build airy houses for themselves ?—the reply was, 
that they did not understand house-building. He said the 
Zebekf and Haideranlf Kurds were sent back to Persia by force; 
they were very unwilling to quit the Turkish territory, and would 
not have done so of their own free-will. He admitted that the 
pastures and abundance of water in Turkey were great advantages 
over Persia, but the milder winter in the latter country was some 
compensation. 

Sultan Agha is held responsible for robberies committed in 
any part of the lands over which his tribe pasture. Some Erivan 
(Revan) Kurds lately plundered a village near Akhlat; he pur¬ 
sued the robbers and recovered the property stolen. During 
this summer, sixteen Van-lfs (people of Van) returning from 
Constantinople were missed: they were known to have been at 
a village near Khinis, but beyond that, not a trace could be found 
of the people, their horses, or their property. Every possible 
search was made by Is-hak Pasha and the local governors, as well 
as by Sultan Agha, but without the least success. He supposed 
that they must have been carried beyond either the Russian or 
Persian frontier by Kurds subject to those countries, and there 
made away with. They were known to be possessed of money, 
for many people at Erz-Rum had given them packets in charge for 
their friends at Van, thinking that so numerous a party would 
reach it in safety. Even in a country thinly peopled as this is, it 
must excite surprise that so considerable a number of persons 
should be lost without leaving a mark by which to detect the 
authors or show the mode of their disappearance. It was not 
Sultan Agha s custom to place patrols near his tents, unless 
when he apprehended an attack from a hostile tribe. These 
tribes have not generally many tents in the same place; five to ten 
may be seen together, and as many some way lower down a valley 
or across a neighbouring hill, just as the pasture suffices for their 
cattle. In spring they first feed on the low grounds, and rise to¬ 
wards the higher mountains as the season advances and the lower 
pastures are consumed. They return gradually from the high 
grounds as the cold forces them to descend. When danger ap¬ 
proaches they collect their men by beating drums on the hills, 
and the signal is repeated from camp to camp. Sultan Agha 
said that in an hour he could thus summon 150 horsemen, well 
equipped for battle. I requested him to collect some men, that I 
might witness their exercise. In the evening he and five other 
Kurds mounted and galloped about with their spears below the 
tents; but it was not a sorry exhibition of this kind 1 wished to 
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witness; many times the guards who accompanied me on my 
journey had made a better show. In short I learned or saw very 
little on this visit which I did not know or had not witnessed be¬ 
fore ; and I should not have made it, had I imagined it would have 
been so bare of interest. 

About the end of October the Kurds go into their winter 
quarters, where they remain between five and six months accord¬ 
ing as the spring is more or less advanced. None of the Kurds 
in this part of the country are in the habit of using defensive 
armour ; they carry a lance, a brace of pistols, a small bell¬ 
mouthed blunderbuss, a sword and shield. There is sometimes 
to be found among them a case containing three darts, which is 
suspended to the saddle-bow, but this weapon is now generally 
out of use. The Haideranlis have the reputation of being brave 
warriors, and of breeding good horses ; of the latter I did not see 
any favourable specimens, but they said the neighbouring Pashas 
had taken so many from them that but few of a good breed re¬ 
mained. 

Sultan Agha is married to a sister of the Kurd brothers whom 
I met at Akhlat. 

In the evening at dinner-time, the chief sent us from his harem 
several dishes: a very excellent pilau containing a whole roast 
lamb, force-meat balls fried and covered with a sauce of curds 
and garlic, dates stewed in grease, exquisite yoghurt, and very 
nice white bread-cakes. The dishes were all savoury, but too 
greasy to please the European taste. 

5th .—The night was cool, and the morning actually cold. 
Sultan Agha was up before we set off, and invited us to take a 
cup of coffee in his tent. I had made him a present of a few 
trifles, and he returned me a horse, which I would fain have de¬ 
clined had I not wished to avoid giving offence. We mounted at 
6J a.m., accompanied by two Kurds who were instructed to col¬ 
lect a sufficient escort from the tents we should pass near on our 
road; but, although one of the men went to every encampment 
we saw, not a single horseman attended the summons. We went 
over undulating ground without cultivation, where there must be 
good pasture in the spring and summer. We saw, at one green 
spot supplied with water, a few tents and a herd of mares and 
colts. We passed afterwards into a long valley, in which were 
numerous encampments along the waters of a small rill, of which 
the banks were quite verdant: from thence we crossed some hills 
and came to an extensive plain. Under the mountains on our 
left was an Armenian village, called Kara Kilfsa,* from a church 
built of dark-coloured stone about 3 miles distant. We passed a 
very extensive Armenian burying-ground, and near it I saw the 


* Black Church.—F. S. 
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remains of a large village : a mile further on, were remains of 
another village with its burying-ground, of smaller size than the 
preceding. The plain was almost without cultivation, but the 
soil was by no means barren; the neighbourhood of the Kurds 
must have caused the desertion of the villages. Beyond the last 
ruins we crossed a river, that which runs into the lake under the 
walls of Ardfsh Kal’eh on its western side : that castle was 
visible at a distance of about 12 miles. On the opposite side of 
the plain we reached a village, but, instead of entering it, turned 
up towards the mountains, and crossing a low ridge, descended 
into a deep valley: through it flow two streams, which, uniting 
before they quit the valley, form the most eastern river of the 
plain of Ardfsh. We crossed the river and ascended the ravine 
with one branch of the stream in it, till we came to the village of 
Kunduk. Some of the inhabitants were encamped below the 
village, the remainder were at other places pasturing their cattle, 
and the village was left without a living soul in it. The road was 
generally good: although we were 8 hours on the day’s march, I 
only estimated the distance at 20 miles, as we made several short 
halts and had not pushed on. A short space from the villagers’ 
tents were those of some Haideranli Kurds: as the ground near 
them was good, and we came last from their chief, we made no 
hesitation in pitching our camp in their neighbourhood; but they 
were very uncivil, and could scarce be persuaded to furnish us 
with anything. We represented that we must have supplies, and 
that they had better give them, and receive their full payment, 
rather than oblige us to seize them by force. The Kurds said 
they had nothing to sell or give. A khavass * said we must be 
provided with a lamb: a Kurd seized him by the throat; but being 
a powerful man, he shook off the savage, who made an attempt to 
get hold of the gun of another Kurd standing by—the khavass 
drew his pistol—the Kurds as well as our party interfered to pre¬ 
vent arms being used, and peace was restored. The khavass found 
a drinking-cup and a handkerchief missing from his person: he 
discovered the thief in possession of the latter, and got it back, 
but the cup could not be found. The propensity to thieve seems 
irresistible in a Kurd. I believe he cannot help appropriating to 
his own use any article he covets, if the opportunity offer; and he 
appears to think it his privilege. After the scuffle everything we 
required was furnished and paid for, and the offender got friends 
to intercede and ask the khavass to pardon him: he made the 
most humble apologies, and kissed the hands of the khavass. 
The motive of their behaviour it is difficult to account for, 
since the men who accompanied us informed them whence we 

* Soldier of the Pasha’s body-guard; now attached to travellers as Janissaries 
formerly were.—F.S. 
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came and whom we were, and they were told at the commence¬ 
ment that everything should be paid for. After nightfall the 
uncle of Sultan Agha came with a message from him to excuse 
himself for having unknowingly sent me to a village, the inhabit¬ 
ants of which were at their summer pastures, and to see that our 
wants were supplied. 

6th .—As we were to make a long march over high mountains 
we determined to commence it early, and we made preparations 
for moving by moonlight: the air was cold. 

Before mounting I sent for the uncle of Sultan Agha, to whom 
I represented the dispute of the preceding evening. I pointed out 
the author of the disturbance, and requested that Sultan Agha 
would reprimand him severely for his conduct. I availed myself 
of this opportunity to return the horse Sultan Agha had given me. 
He was so knocked up by the previous day’s journey that I knew 
he could not stand that before us, and I was afraid we should be 
much troubled with him. I did it in a way as little offensive as 
possible, by praising his breeding and good qualities, but stating 
that his youth and low condition made it impossible for him to 
continue the journey, and I requested that Sultan Agha would 
keep him until he had gained strength, when he might send him 
to me at Erz-Rum. The old gentleman said he saw I did not 
like the horse; to which I repeated my former reasons: however, 
he seemed still to consider it as a reproof to Sultan Agha for not 
having given me a better animal: if so, the reproof was not without 
some advantage, for, instead of only having as yesterday two men, 
an escort of eleven was now sent with me. 

At 5 a.m. we started ascending the ravine: on the banks of the 
stream were small trees, and among willows, alders, and birch, 
were wild apple and pear trees, and currant-bushes. 

At a place where the ravine branched off and two small rills 
met, we were offered the alternative of a shorter but very difficult 
road or a longer and easier one. As the latter was likely to be 
sufficiently mountainous for our baggage-animals, from the nature 
of the ground, I chose it in preference to the former. At about 
10 a.m. we reached a few Kurd tents, where we procured some 
exquisite yoghurt, clotted cream (kalmak), and bread. The 
people were Ha’ideran-lis, and said they were going to join the 
part of their tribe settled in Persia. An old Kurd with a hand¬ 
some countenance, a dark expressive eye, and a grey beard, said 
this was no longer a country to live in. I asked whether it w as 
because they were not now allowed to plunder: he declared that 
he had never been a thief, but that they were ruined by the de¬ 
mands of the Sultan’s Pashas. I observed that the quantity of 
mares, cows, and sheep around the tents (only five in number) 
showed that they were not quite destitute : he replied laughingly 
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that what I saw was of small value; a sufficient indication of his 
estimate of wealth, and of the unreasonableness of their complaints. 
Their stock, I am certain, would have constituted independence in 
any civilised country, to people whose wants are so small. Al¬ 
though among the Kurds there is positive evidence of pastoral 
wealth, yet one never sees the women and children well clothed, 
the latter being either naked or having a few rags which scarcely 
cover them. The women are neither neat nor cleanly in their 
dress. In youth both sexes are robust and healthy, and have 
beautiful teeth, but their exposed and laborious life makes the 
females grow prematurely old, and scarcely has the youth ad¬ 
vanced to manhood when his appearance indicates a far greater 
age than he has really attained. 

After an hour’s rest, we quitted the tents, and crossing a small 
rill, began a steep ascent terminating in the summit of the range. 

At p.m. we had attained the highest part of the Ala Tagh 
(Beautiful Mount) : we soon crossed the ridge and descended into 
a deep valley by an almost precipitous path; the descent occupied 
i an hour. From the top of the valley (named the Zelan Dereh) 
came a small stream, and down its sides trickled innumerable 
rills of water, which, uniting at the bottom, formed a brook at 
almost every step augmenting in volume; these are the sources 
of the Murad. On the northern faces of the highest peaks of the 
range the snow lay in large masses, and I consider the Ala Tagh 
as very little inferior in height to the Sapan Tagh. We crossed 
the stream and continued by its left bank down the valley, which 
is generally narrow, with a grassy bottom. In our way we saw 
neither Kurd tents nor cattle of any kind, and only at one spot 
some grass cut for hay. Three or four tributary streams join the 
Murad before it reaches Diyadi'n, but I only perceived one of 
any size. A little before sunset we passed a ruined village, and 
then crossed to the right bank of the Murad. At 6^ p.m. we 
came to an encampment of peasants who had come hither from a 
neighbouring village to pasture their cattle. We proceeded on¬ 
wards, and at near 9 p.m. reached Diyadin: we and our horses 
were fatigued with our long day’s journey. The governor, a 
brother of Behlul Pasha of Bayazi'd, could not give us a place to 
rest in, but we got into a stable, and on some new hay soon fell 
into a sound sleep, while waiting for the arrival of our baggage 
and tents. About midnight they came up, and in an hour after, 
having procured some tea, we were in our beds. 

7th .—After the long and fatiguing march of yesterday, neither 
men nor animals were in a condition to move onwards, but Dr. 
Dickson in particular was very much distressed; he had been 
unwell since our ascent of Sapan Tagh, from having eaten too 
much snow while on the summit. I sent a messenger with a 
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letter to Behlul Pasha to announce my approach, and to request 
him to furnish me with a sufficient escort, as the road between 
Diyadin and Bayazid was said to be very unsafe from Kurds. 

I heard that Kasim Agha, son of Husein Agha, chief of the 
Kurd tribe of Zelan-lf, was in the village, and I invited him to 
come and take coffee with me, which he did. He was about 18 
years of age, neither good looking nor intelligent, but he had with 
him a fine young man who kept up the conversation and showed 
a good deal of sharpness. He had been in Khorasan, and knew 
all the British mission by name. Kasim Agha had just come 
from the Russian frontier, wdiitlier he went to bring away about 
sixty families of his tribe, which had been residing on the Russian 
territory and wished to rejoin their tribe in Persia. The Rus¬ 
sian authorities made no objection to their departure. The young 
Kurds admitted that Turkey was a preferable residence to Persia : 
in the latter country they enjoyed many advantages which they 
did not in the former, but they seemed to consider these were 
more than counterbalanced by the abundance of water in Turkey. 

The Beg of Diyadin, by name ’Abdu-r-razzak, paid me a 
visit. I inquired of him as to the route from Bayazid by the 
frontier, and was told that it was good and quite safe, but that 
there were not any villages on the line, and that I should ex¬ 
perience difficulty in procuring food for our cattle. This circum¬ 
stance, added to that of the weather becoming daily too cold to 
keep horses out at night, made me consider it inexpedient to 
follow that route. 

Diyadin is a large village, inhabited by a mixed population of 
Kurds and Armenians. Being on the high road to Persia, the 
people are subject to exactions on account of travellers, but they 
indemnify themselves by selling their barley and straw to caravans 
during the winter at exorbitant prices. The walls of the castle 
are partly broken down, and at present afford no protection. 
The residence of the Beg is most miserably dilapidated, and the 
harem, or female apartments, alone are habitable. He has only 
one receiving-room outside its precincts, which he offered us on 
our arrival, but my khavass thought a stable in the village more 
comfortable. This was a Genoese station, and part of the walls 
of the fortress show it to have been originally well built. One 
wall rises on the edge of a steep precipice, forming one side of a 
ravine in which the Murad runs: the other walls rise from the 
plain. It might easily be made defensive against Kurd assail¬ 
ants, but could not be converted into a strong position. It ought 
not, however, to be allowed to continue in its present dilapidated 
and defenceless state. 

8 th .—Just as we were about to mount, after having had our 
tents struck and our baggage loaded, my messenger returned 
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from Behlul Pasha, who requested that I would defer my journey 
until the following day, as he considered the roads not quite safe, 
and would send me an escort of fifty men. However, I had 
proceeded too far towards a move to consider it expedient to 
defer our march; and as our party was strong, and we had a 
guard of fourteen horsemen, I did not apprehend there would be 
any risk of an attack; but I judged it prudent to keep in sight of 
our baggage-horses, and our progress was therefore slow. We 
started at 6 a.m., and did not reach B&yazid until 2| p.m., 
although the distance does not, I think, exceed IB miles. 

We stopped on the banks of a beautifully clear stream called 
Gernawuk, near a stone bridge, and from thence despatched a 
khav^ss to advise Behlul Pasha of our approach, and to select a 
good encamping station near a village which lay at the foot of the 
hill on which Bayazid stands. Midway from Diyadin, Bayazid, 
or rather the palace of the Pasha, becomes first visible, placed on 
a crag, on the sides and at the foot of which the city is built. 
A plain of more than 15 miles in extent intervened between us 
and the foot of Aghri Tagh, or Mount Ararat, which elevates its 
snow-capped peak in majestic grandeur. By its side rises the 
smaller peak, without snow on it, which appeared insignificant in 
the neighbourhood of its gigantic brother. The two peaks are 
quite distinct and detached from the rest of the range, which they 
seem to look down upon in proud superiority. Near the point 
alluded to, half way to Bayazid, the ground is strewed with frag¬ 
ments of lava, of which also the rocks rising above the earth are 
composed. The stream of lava has not come from the main peak 
itself, but from a part of the range between which and Ararat 
intervenes a plain. That the ark, after the flood, rested on this 
mountain would seem to admit of doubt. Its height and its in¬ 
accessible nature is against the supposition, and the climate of the 
neighbourhood is too severe for the olive. I heard from Hafiz 
Pasha that Mount Judl, near ’Amadi'yah, is, by the Mohammedan 
writers,* stated to be the Mount Ararat of Scripture; and I since 
perceive, in Mr. Rich’s Journal, that in the country round 
Mount Judf a long course of traditionary history records this fact. 
It may be remarked that in the neighbourhood of Bayazid there 
are no traditions respecting the ark, and the natives know the 
mountain by no other name than Aghri Tagh.f We saw no 
mounted Kurds on our road, but a few on foot conducting some 
sheep and cattle towards the frontier. They said they belonged 
to the Zelanlf tribe, that they came from Georgia, and were going 
to join their tribesmen in Persia. 

In the afternoon a high wind arose, and continued during the 

* They only say that the ark of Noali rested on Mount Judi.—F. S. 

t Aghri Tagh, Painful Mount, not Egri, “ Crooked,”—F, S. 
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night. It occasioned a very disagreeable dust, and the blast was 
so strong that I was apprehensive our tents would be carried 
away. Towards morning it fell calm; but at noon, or soon after, 
the same inconvenience occurred, and during the four days we 
were at Bayazid a strong breeze regularly returned. The dust 
on the terrace was so annoying that we removed into a room, 
which, though in a dilapidated state, we found more agreeable 
than our tent. 

The Commandant of the battalion of troops stationed here paid 
me a visit. He complained of inactivity in a place of so little 
resource as Bayazid, and said his troops suffered in consequence. 
I asked him why he did not employ them to keep the Kurds in 
check. He was placed, he replied, under the orders of Behlul 
Pashd, and could do nothing of his own accord. The same after¬ 
noon a man came from the Pasha to say that he had been named 
Mihmandar, and desired to know when I intended to start. I had, 
after some trouble, succeeded in hiring an ’arabah for the use of 
Dr. Dickson, as he was unable to ride; and I fixed two days 
afterwards for our departure, expecting he would by that time be 
able to bear the journey. 

The insecurity of the country, the illness of Dr. Dickson, the 
disagreeable wind and dust, and the cloudy weather, indisposed 
us from visiting Ararat; and the latter rendered all observations, 
either astronomical or with the theodolite, impracticable. On this 
account our stay was most unsatisfactory in all points, and we 
were anxious for the moment of our departure from Bayazid. 

From the only occasional glimpses we obtained of Aghrf Tagh 
(Mount Ararat), I judged that the snow descended about 2000 
feet below the summit, which should give 12,000 feet as the 
approximate height of the mountain. On the morning of our 
departure the lower peak was covered with a slight coating of 
snow, which had fallen the previous night. The city of Bayazid 
is situated among the crags, and in a sort of recess of a range of 
mountains facing Aghrf Tagh, which rises on the opposite side 
of a plain about 8 or 10 miles wide. The Pasha’s palace, a 
handsome stone building superior to any I have seen in Turkey, 
is built on the very summit of a peak, and looks down on the 
town. The mountains, however, around are still more elevated: 
from them the Russians brought guns to bear on the palace, and 
after a few shots had struck it the town surrendered. It is now 
in a most dilapidated and ruined state, the bazars are wretched 
and ill supplied, and the place does not wear the appearance of 
commercial activity. The people appear an uncouth and ill- 
disposed race, and have contracted the rude manners of the Kurd 
tribes by which they are surrounded, and with which they are in 
constant contact. After Erivan (Revan) came into the possession 
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of the Russians, and they established a quarantine on their frontier, 
all active intercourse between Erivan and Bayazid ceased, and 
from that time the latter may date its decline, which was rendered 
more complete by the emigration of the greater part of the 
Armenian population with the Russian army. 

The ancestors of Behlul Pasha have for several generations 
ruled the Pashalik of Bayazid, nominally as a dependence on Erz- 
Rum ; but Mahmud, the father of the present Pasha, established 
a real independence, and was a powerful though lawless chief. 
He built the palace, and obliged the Kurds to bring him materials 
at their own charge. His former residence is situated on the 
opposite side of a ravine, in face of the new Palace: it is half ex¬ 
cavated in the side of the mountain, and contains immense stores: 
it has also a battery of guns in an unserviceable state. The place 
is impregnable, except by the aid of artillery; and its position and 
character are well chosen for the residence of a chieftain like 
Mahmud Pasha, who might be considered rather as the head of a 
band of freebooters than a pasha governing a wide district. On 
the summit of the same mountain, on the side of which this 
stronghold is placed, are the remains of a more ancient castle, 
which I suppose to have been the last of the stations of the 
Genoese. It was in the more modern castle that M. Jaubert was 
confined. He was sent on a mission to the Shah by Napoleon, 
and was known to be the bearer of valuable presents. The Pasha 
coveted these; and, after forwarding M. Jaubert with an escort, 
despatched a band for the purpose, who attacked the party, blind¬ 
folded M. Jaubert, and brought him back to Bayazid. He was 
then put with his Tatar and servant into a dungeon, the mouth of 
which opened in the floor of an apartment of the Pasha’s harem. 
Here he and his companions were confined for about six months, 
and fed sparingly with bread and water. It was probably ex¬ 
pected they would die in their confinement, and that no inquiry 
would be made for them, or no discovery of the mode of their 
death, while their valuable jewels would have become the property 
off Mahmud Pasha ; but M. Jaubert and his attendants fortunately 
outlived their cruel treatment. The Pasha fell ill and died, and 
his inhuman conduct towards the prisoners was supposed by his 
family to have brought on his head the vengeance of Providence, 
and as soon as he had expired, they regained their liberty. Behlul 
Pasha succeeded to his father’s dignity, and has held the office 
ever since, except for about a year. His execution of the duty 
assigned to him with respect to the recovery of the plunder made 
by the Jelalf Kurds, from a Persian caravan in 1834, incurred the 
displeasure of Es’ad, Pasha of Erz-Rum, who named Demir 
Pasha to the Pashalik in Behlul’s stead; but the conduct of the 
former was so outrageously rapacious and violent that the inha- 
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bit ants petitioned for his immediate removal, threatening that, if 
their demand were not complied with, they would emigrate to 
Georgia. Demir Pasha was in consequence displaced, and Behlul 
reinstated, and has since held the office. 

12th .—We quitted Bayazid in the morning. Dr. Dickson 
started an hour in advance of the rest of the party, in order to 
give time for the buffaloes which drew his ’arabah to get forward 
at their slow pace. We took the direct road to Diyadin, the 
same by which we had reached Bayazid. A dervish requested to 
join our party, to which I assented. I learned from him that he 
was a native of Bokhara, that he had performed the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and had been wandering about the world for twenty-two 
years, and was now returning to his country. He came last from 
Erz-Rum, and had wished to have a guide from the Pasha of 
Bayazid to conduct him to the Russian frontier, on his way to 
Erivan. This Behlul Pasha refused, and he found himself 
constrained to retrace his steps to Erz-Rum, from whence he 
proposed going to Gumri, and by Astrakhan (Azhderkhan) to 
Bokhara. About midway I turned out of the road to a pleasant 
spring, around which were the remains of a village. It was at 
this spot that a short time previously a Khavass of the Pasha of 
Erz-Rum, returning from Bayazid after delivering a message, 
was robbed. The Khavass was accompanied by an escort of four 
horsemen : they were attacked by twelve Kurds ; the Khavass was 
wounded, and all were plundered. I reached Diyadin at p.m., 
having been 8f hours on the march. Our loads preceded us, and 
the ’arabah reached the place | an hour afterwards. The wind 
was very high and the dust very annoying. The Beg civilly sent 
a supply of barley and straw for my horses. 

1 3th .—We left Diyadin at 6 a.m. The morning air was quite 
cold. Our road led along a plain, and we had on our left the 
Murad Chai at a short distance only. After riding 3 hours we 
crossed the river opposite to the Armenian monastery of U'ch 
Kilfsa (Three Churches), which we reached at 9 a.m. We pitched 
our tents on a piece of turf near the river, and were fortunately 
free from both wind and dust, by which we had been so much 
annoyed at Bayazid and Diyadin. The head of the monastery 
paid me a visit, and tendered his services and the supply of what¬ 
ever we might want. He informed me that the monastery derived 
its name of U'ch Kili'sa, or Three Churches, from its having been 
the largest of three,—one of which there are some trifling remains 
of on the mountain above the present, and another in the plain, 
the traces of which have been entirely lost. 

The convent was said to have been built a.d. 306, by the archi¬ 
tect of Changerf, after he had finished that; and from hence he 
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went to Ech-Miadzin,* where he erected the patriarchal church. 
This is a massive stone building, both larger and more handsome 
than the church at Changeri; but the out-buildings here are less 
extensive and in a more dilapidated state. The court is sur¬ 
rounded by a very lofty wall. Many of the windows have been 
blocked up with stone in order to strengthen the walls, which 
show symptoms of decay; the church has thus been rendered 
very gloomy. One corner, which was severely shaken by an 
earthquake some years ago, has been rebuilt; another corner is 
in a tottering condition, and must come down if not soon repaired. 
I asked why the church at Ech-Miadzin did not send money to 
repair the damage. The answer was, that it expected money from 
them. This monastery depends on the patriarch of Ech-Miadzin, 
and the surplus produce of its lands are remitted to him; he, 
however, sends in return a few necessaries. Half the body of 
St. John the Baptist is possessed by this church, and it is on 
account of the reputed miraculous powers of that relic that the 
monastery is a place of pilgrimage. Formerly the priests derived 
a large revenue from the contributions of devout pilgrims ; but this 
source of wealth has almost failed, for the devotees are now very 
few. This defection has arisen from the depopulated state of the 
surrounding country, as well as from its insecurity. About thirty 
years ago, a great number of Armenian villages were scattered 
over the plain of Arishkerd, extending from Diyadfn to beyond 
Molla Suleiman, and many of them contained from 300 to 400 
houses: now there are very few, and those only holding from 
twenty to forty houses, with the exception of two. The Armenians 
form a small proportion of the present population, for nearly the 
whole emigrated to Georgia. Within the last two or three years 
five villages have been re-occupied by families from the vicinity of 
Erivan. They are of Persian origin, a sort of gipsy tribe, and 
are called Terekemeh.f They are a people of unsettled habits 
and doubtful honesty. 

About fifteen cottages round the monastery are occupied by 
peasants, whom the priests employ in the cultivation of their lands, 
but the greater part of their estates remain untilled for want of 
hands. The number of buffaloes, cows, oxen, mares, and sheep 
which I saw returning in the evening from the pastures showed 
that there did not exist anything like want in this community. In 
former times, the monastery was often plundered by Kurds; and 
Hasan Khan, who was Serdar of Erivan when it belonged to 
Persia, had once completely stripped it of all its treasures : lat¬ 
terly it has been tolerably free from serious depredation. A 

* Three Churches.—F.S. 

f That is, Turkomans who live like Gipsies, but are not Chinganeh, i.e. Gipsies.—F.S. 
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month previously, however, six horses had been carried off by the 
Kurds; but on application to the Pasha, five were recovered, and 
the value of the sixth was promised to be paid. Kurds often 
steal things in the hope that by some expedient a part may be 
retained, and, as there is neither shame nor punishment attached 
to the act, it is no wonder that it is often repeated, even without 
much chance of its being productive of gain. 

The Murad Su runs about 100 paces from the monastery: it 
was at this time an inconsiderable stream about. 20 to 30 paces 
broad, with the water reaching to the horses’ knees. In spring it 
swells so much as to be perfectly unfordable, and it can only then 
be crossed by a solid stone bridge situated about 1 mile lower 
down the river. 

I inquired whether there was any library or manuscripts in the 
convent, and was told there were a great many books, but that 
they were in a state of confusion. I was admitted, however, into 
a dark room on one side of the altar, in which the church orna¬ 
ments were preserved. I found a heap of books there covered 
with dust; but there did not appear to me to be more than 100 
volumes. All I laid my hands on were Armenian books printed 
at Venice, on subjects connected with the church service. I 
found one Armenian manuscript bound, of which I asked the 
title; but the head of the convent replied that it was on religion. 
I suspected from his manner that he could not read it, and my 
suspicion was soon confirmed. He had spoken of a book in the 
collection, both the subject and language of which was unknown, 
which I expected at least to be Latin or Greek. After a search 
it was found, and proved to be the work of Moses Chorenensis, the 
Armenian geographer : half the page was occupied by the Arme¬ 
nian original, and the opposite half by a Latin translation. Had 
the priest been able to read his own language he must have dis¬ 
covered the subject of the work, and probably what was the un¬ 
known language. The head of the convent, though extremely 
obliging, was a dull, uninformed person, and quite unfit for the 
direction of a religious establishment. 

After sunset, I received a visit from M. Scaffi, an Italian 
Catholic priest on his way to Persia. He had intended to have 
visited Ech-miadzin with a French gentleman named Bore, com¬ 
missioned by the Academy of Sciences at Paris to explore the 
East. Both were stopped on the Russian frontier. After an 
application to Tiflis, permission was given to M. Bore to visit 
Ech-miadzin, but M. Scaffi was not allowed to enter Georgia, 
and was forced to return from Gumri to Kars, from whence he 
had come hither by way of A'nf and Kaghizman : he was going to 
Bayazfd, there to wait for M. Bore. 
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14th .—It was rather a long day’s march to Kara Kilisa,* but all 
the intervening villages were inhabited by Terekemehs, and I 
wished to avoid stopping among them. We rose before daylight, 
and found the air unpleasantly cold. As I was about to mount, 
a caravan from Persia passed by, which had travelled through the 
night. A Russian major named Clemon was accompanying it: 
he had been purchasing horses in Persia for his government. He 
stopped to visit the church. I saw him for an instant, but as he 
spoke only Russian and German we could hold no conversation, 
and we had no intercourse on the road ; he travelling by night and 
I by day, it would have been impracticable under any circum¬ 
stances. 

We commenced our march at a.m. At about 2 hours 
we passed a village named Allegur, situated on a stream which 
immediately below the village falls into the Murad. Here we 
met a large caravan reposing after a night’s march. The goods 
belonged to Georgian merchants, many of whom accompanied 
them, and were destined for Tabriz; they were chiefly of British 
manufacture. The muleteers were Persian, who always prefer 
night to day journeys; the reason of this preference in summer is 
obvious, but the custom is commonly followed even in winter, and 
its advantage at that season it is difficult to imagine. Soon after 
quitting Allegur we met the Murad at a bend in the river: in 
descending to its banks we came suddenly upon a large party of 
horsemen; they were from K&rs, and were escorting about fifteen 
families of Zfbellf Kurds on their way to join their tribe in Persia. 
The Kurds were accompanied by their wives, children, cattle, 
tents and household furniture. We were on the right bank of 
the river, and kept near it, as it wound through a narrow valley 
with luxuriant grass. On the opposite side of the river we saw 
the village of Kalasur. After a time, the Murad made a bend to 
the left, and we ascended a bank forming the boundary of the 
valley, and then rode over a sort of table-land, the river running 
in its valley on the left side, while on the right was a plain with 
several small villages. The soil of the table-land was rich, but 
very little cultivated; in fact, the scanty population of the plain 
is insufficient to cultivate half the land, and wide tracts of fine 
ground are waste. Below the plateau, in the valley of the Murad, 
we passed a village named Ziro, and towards the termination of 
the plateau, another named Yunjahli (LucernVille),similarly situ¬ 
ated. All these villages are inhabited by Terekemehs. The 
table-land itself may be 11 or 12 miles in length, and is termi¬ 
nated beyond Yunjahli by a bluff, round which the streams of the 
right-hand division of the plain flow to join the Murad. We had 


* Black Church.—F.S. 
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from hence a view of Sapan Tagh on the horizon : it was covered 
with snow very far down,, and the mountains bounding the plain 
on our right had also a slight coating. About 1 hour from the end 
of the table-land we reached the Armenian village of Kark 
Kill's^, so called from a church in ruins built of a dark-coloured 
stone. The village contains thirty-five families, all Armenian. 
The Murad was not far distant, and, after passing through a 
break in the low hills which had to that point bounded its 
southern bank, it takes a more southerly course, from Diyadfn it 
having been nearly W. Before the river passes through this 
break, it is joined by all the streams which flow from the mountains 
on the northern side of the plain. The distance from U'ch Kilisa 
to Kara Kilisa I estimated at about 24 miles, the road level and 
excellent the whole way. At Kara Kilisa I found Lieutenant 
Lynch, who had come from Baghdad by way of Erz-Rum with 
despatches for Persia. 

1 5th .—We began our journey at 5\ a.m. : the weather was 
chilly, cloudy, and threatening: however, it cleared off as the 
day advanced, and long before mid-day became hot. We met 
to-day several caravans, and with those of yesterday they must 
have been conveying at least 1500 horse-loads of European mer¬ 
chandise to Persia. 

At a.m. we stopped at a small Kurd village named Moll a 
’Osman to procure some breakfast; but after much difficulty a 
little bread, a few eggs and some milk only were produced, the 
caravans having consumed all the provisions. The village con¬ 
tained but seven families. Near it ran the Sheriyan Su, which, 
coming from the low mountains bordering the plain of the same 
name westwards, falls into the Murad at the break in the hills 
before mentioned. We afterwards passed near another small 
Kurd village, and at 2 p.m. reached Molla Suleiman. The dis¬ 
tance from Kara Kilisa maybe called 18 miles. 

The plain of Arishkerd extends 2 or 3 miles further W., and 
reckoned from Diyadfn its whole length is not less than 40 miles, 
with a breadth varying from 6 to l6 miles. The soil is rich, and 
the plain abundantly watered, containing about thirty villages, 
three only of which have Armenian inhabitants. Kara Kilisa and 
Molla Suleiman are occupied by them exclusively, and of the 
200 houses of Toprak Kal’eli half are Armenian. All the re¬ 
mainder of the inhabitants of the plain, except the few at the 
monastery of U'ch Kilisa, are Kurds and Terekemehs. Molla 
Suleiman has thirty-five families, but the other villages, except 
those particularly mentioned, are small. The plain certainly could 
easily maintain double the number of the existing villages, even 
were they all large; and it is lamentable to see so fine a country 
comparatively deserted. Beyond the low range of Sheryan Tagh 
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a plain is said to succeed, extending to Malazgerd, a distance of 
about 36 miles. From the latter place to Khim's I believe 
the country to be generally level, the distance probably 24 miles, 
so that from Khims to Diyadfn there is a nearly continuous plain 
of about 100 miles. 

Toprak Kal’eh, the principal place in this plain, and the resi¬ 
dence of the Beg, the son of Behlul Pasha, is distant from 
Molla Suleiman 4 or 5 miles E., and is situated close under the 
mountains. The afternoon was overcast, and the clouds at last 
burst in thunder and heavy rain, which lasted about four hours. 
During the night the rain again fell in torrents, and our tents 
were so saturated with water that it would have been incon¬ 
venient to have moved, so I resolved to give our horses a day’s 
rest, and Dr. Dickson time to recruit preparatory to a long ride; 
for ’arabahs cannot cross the range of mountains which separates 
the plain of Arishkerd from that of Pasin, and we had no means 
of avoiding this range. 

1 6th. —A gholam (servant) of the British envoy in Persia 
passed with despatches on his way to Erz-Rum. I found we were 
obliged to make a long march from Molla Suleiman to Deli 
Baba (Mad Papa). The Kurd inhabitants of the villages near 
the road being still at their pastures, we could not have procured 
food there either for ourselves or our cattle. There are two 
passes over the mountains. One leads through the village of 
Dahar, and is always used by caravans, and most frequently by 
travellers, being open both summer and winter. The other 
winds under the Koseh Tagh; is seldom taken by travellers 
even in summer, never by caravans, and in winter is stopped up 
by snow. It is shorter than the Dahar pass, but more moun¬ 
tainous, and on that account, as well as from its character of 
insecurity, is usually avoided. I chose it, however, because it 
was the least circuitous. 

17 th. —Molla Suleiman is directly under the peak of Koseh 
Tagh. We mounted at 6 a.m., and immediately commenced the 
ascent. We passed close under the peak, which is a bare cone. 
On account of its rising from a range in itself lofty, it did not 
impress me with the idea of great elevation; but, from its appear¬ 
ance when viewed from Sapan Tagh and other distant points, it 
cannot be less than 8500 or 9000 feet. Snow does not remain on 
it in summer, and it was entirely free at this time. We after¬ 
wards passed through a valley called Chat Dereh-sf, from a vil¬ 
lage of which nothing is now distinguishable but the site, from 
some existing mounds of earth and stone. Several ravines unite 
at the point where the village stood, in the recesses of which 
Kurds used to conceal themselves, and watch unseen their oppor¬ 
tunity of plundering caravans or travellers. This probably 
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occasioned the ruin of the village, and the abandoning of the 
route. Not longer ago than in 1835, a Tatar was plundered close 
to the site of Chat; he was conveying jewels to Persia, and was 
wounded in defending his charge. No robbery has since oc¬ 
curred—partly because the route has been seldom frequented, 
and partly because the Kurds have since that time been held in 
check more effectually than before. From Chat we ascended a 
narrow ravine, with a stream running down it, and thick under¬ 
wood on its banks. At the top we crossed a bare ridge, and im¬ 
mediately descended into another pretty valley with fine pastures, 
but without either villages or cultivation. We might, by follow¬ 
ing this valley, have reached Deli Baba ; but the route was cir¬ 
cuitous, and we therefore crossed a range to shorten it. We 
passed above a Kurd village, situated high up in the mountains, 
called Hajf Khalil, and we descended upon Dell Baba, reaching it 
at 3 p.m. : we rode 9 hours without a halt, and the distance could 
not be short of 26 or 28 miles. Our baggage reached us 2 hours 
afterwards. After passing Haji Khalil Dr. Dickson was so fatigued 
and in such pain that he could not ride further, and, an ’arabah 
being fortunately obtained in the fields, he was conveyed in it to 
Del 1 Baba. 

While waiting for our baggage we were entertained by the 
Kyaya of the village with an excellent repast: he was a civil man, 
and furnished us with everything we required without making 
any difficulties. The village is inhabited solely by Armenians, 
of whom there are 35 families. If I might judge by the large 
heaps of grain collected to be trodden out, I should say the pea¬ 
sants were well off; but the usual complaints of oppression were 
made. The Kyaya regretted much not having followed the 
Armenians in their emigration : he said, from the persons visiting 
them, they knew that their countrymen in Georgia were pleased 
at the conduct of the Russian government, and at the determina¬ 
tion they had taken. 

This village is the property of Selim Beg, an officer of the 
Sipahi's,* at Erz-Rum. He receives, as lord of the soil, 100 
somars of wheat, equal to about 1100 Winchester bushels, worth 
between 80/. and 85/. 

There is a Turkish tomb here, from which probably the name 
of the village is derived: it is a building of some size, and devout 
Mohammedans, in passing it, stop to pray. The Armenians could 
not give any account of the tenant of the tomb, nor any explana¬ 
tion whence the name of the village was derived. The Aras flows 
about 2 hours north of the village. 

18 th .— Leaving Deli Baba, we rode over the undulating sur- 

* Cavalry; but Sipahi (seapoy) is a general term in Persian for soldier; Sipah 
“ army ;’ 7 Sipdhi, “belong to an army. 57 —F.S. 
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face of the plain of Pasin; and at 2 hours, passed the village of 
Batan Koi on our right: below it runs the Aras, and on the op¬ 
posite side of the river the Kasabah of Khorasan was visible, 
through which lies the road to Kars. A little further on, we 
came to the village of Yuz-veren, where we procured some break¬ 
fast, and half an hour beyond it, we passed the large village of 
Komasur, and afterwards the smaller village of Mendiven. Con¬ 
tinuing our journey, we came to the village of Emrakum, where 
we encamped. The day’s march occupied hours, and the esti¬ 
mated distance was 18 miles. 

19 th. —During the night a Khavass arrived from Mr. Suter, 
who had been informed of our approach, and who intimated his 
intention of meeting us at Hasan Kal’eh. We mounted early, 
and in 1 1 hour reached Kopri Koi (Bridge Village), so named 
from a stone bridge called Choban Kopri (Shepherds’ Bridge), 
which crosses the Aras. In the previous spring, part of it was 
washed away, and it was now undergoing repair: the new por¬ 
tion was built of stone, in keeping with the rest of the edifice, 
but it gave way soon after its completion, either from the foun¬ 
dations being defective, or from the frost’s having decomposed the 
mortar before it was dry. The Bin gol Sfi and the Hasan Kal’eh 
Su pass through different arches, and first unite their waters below 
the bridge. We forded the river after the junction of the 
branches : it was there broad, perhaps 100 yards, and it reached 
to the horses’ girths. 

From Kopri Koi to Hasan Kal’eh we were 2^ hours, and I 
estimated the distance from Emrakum at 12 miles. 

We pitched our tents in their former position near the baths. 
Mr. Suter and his party arrived soon after we were settled in our 
tents. During the night we were robbed: Dr. Dickson lost all 
his clothes, Mr. Glascott his clothes and surveying instruments. 
The Beg was informed of the robbery, but no detection followed. 
The thieves were skilful and bold; they drew the curtain-pegs, 
and from under it drew out the things: many were in contact 
with Mr. Glascott’s bed, but neither he nor any individual of 
our numerous party heard the thieves, and the loss was not dis¬ 
covered till the next morning. We had had two guards to watch 
during the night, but they pretended not to have heard anything, 
and they must either have been asleep or accomplices with the 
robbers. Some months afterwards the principal part of the loss 
was repaid by the Beg, through a requisition to the Pasha. 

Qlst .—We passed the preceding day reposing and enjoying the 
baths, and this morning rode into Erz-Rum. Near the city I 
was met by my friends and acquaintances, native as well as 
European, and by an officer and party deputed by the Pasha to 
compliment me on my return. 
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Heights of the Barometer and Thermometer, observed by Dr. E. D. Dickson, M.D., 
on a Journey in Kurdistan in 1838, in company with Mr. Consul Brant. 





Fahr.’s Therm. 

S 

r 1 s j 

1838. 

Name of Place, &c. 

Baromr. 

At¬ 

tached. 

De¬ 

tached. 

Heigh 
feet al 
the B1 

Set 

June 

Trebizond (at the British Consulate); 
mean for the month • 

INCHES. 

29-892 

0 

68*8 

0 

70*4 

97 

— 

Erz-Rum; by mean of 60 observations 
in April, 1838 • . . • 

• • 



6,114 

16th 

Kurujuk; mean of 4 observations 

24*192 

61*8 

57*7 

6,007 

17th 

Hasan italeh; mean of 6 do. . 

24*623 

58*7 

58* 

5.505 

18th 

19th 

- temp, of bituminous springs—80, 

95, 96, 81, 72 degs. 

—- temp, of different not ferruginous 

springs—105, 92, 88, 94, 95, 
100 degs. 

Highest peak over Hasan Kal’eh • 

22*974 

63- 

57*5 

7*305 


Aras, at the bridge of ditto • 

24*556 

65* 

60* 

5,478 

21st 

Highest point of mountain-pass, -after 
leaving Ketiven . • • • 

23*104 

58* 

51* 

7,233 


E ipler; mean of 2 observations • 

23*909 

57*5 

48*2 

6,259 

22d 

Koili ...... 

24-306 

80- 

64* 

5,903 


Aghveran • • • . • 

23*958 

52* 

51- 

6,205 

23rd 

Old Armenian church, after leaving Par- 
mak-siz ..... 

24*742 

84* 

64* 

5,391 

24th 

Khinis (KhunusJ; mean of 3 observations 
Summit of hill immediately after passing 
Malakulash ..... 

24*499 

63*3 

62*3 

5,686 

25th 

24-570 

89* 

63* 

5,566 


Gumgum ..... 

25*114 

45* 

44*5 

4,836 

26th 

Murad Chai, a little below its union 
with the Charbuhur • • 

25*866 

90* 

71* 

4,138 

26th 

Kirawi; mean of 2 observations . 

25*837 ! 

56*2 

52*7 

4,123 

27th 

Chevermeh; mean of 3 observations . 

25*864 

68*5 ! 

61*3 

4,170 

28th 

July 

Mush; mean of 2 observations • 

25*378 

73* 

75- 

4,692 

Trebizond; mean for the month . • 

29-849 

73*5 

74-9 

97 

2nd 

Kizil Aghach; mean of 3 observations • 

25*593 

74*3 

71* 

4,491 

3rd 

High point of mountain-pass • • 

24-446 

90- 

71* 

5,753 

j) 

Highest do. do. . 

23*532 

92*5 

66* 

6,799 

4th 

Shin ...... 

25*332 | 

74- 

69* 

4,777 

Highest part of mountain-pass • • 

23*814 

77*5 

63-5 

6,490 

» 

Neijki; mean of 2 observations • 
Darakol ...... 

26*453 

78* 

74*7 

3,550 

6 th 

26*950 

76* 

66* 

2,993 

7th 

Plijeh (Warm Spring) • 

26-226 

73* 

71* 

3,779 

v> 

Temperature of a spring of water at Flijeh 


.. 

57- 


8th 

Khini; mean of 3 observations 

27-036 

76*3 

73-1 

2,924 

9th 

10th 

- temp, of a reservoir of water 

supplied by many springs 

Piran ...... 

! 26-922 

81*5 

57* 

80* 

3,049 


Temp, of a spring of water at Piran • 

• • 

,, 

59* 


11th 

55 

Ditto, just before reaching Arghana 
Ma’den ..... 

Arghana Ma’den .... 

26*370 

85*5 

63* 

82-5 

3,644 

12th 

Kizin ...... 

25*528 

75* 

72* 

4,568 

55 

Summit of hill, just before descending 
into the plain of Kharput . • 

25*214 

65* 

65* 

4,864 

24th 

Mezirab, near Kharput; mean o 15 ob¬ 
servations ..... 

26*405 

88* 

87*1 

3,618 
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1838. 

Name of Place, &c. 

Baromr. 

Fahr.’s 

. At¬ 
tached. 

Therm. 

De¬ 

tached. 

Height in 
feet above 
the Black 
Sea. 

June 


INCHES. 

0 

0 


26th 

Kharput ...... 

25*328 

71*5 

68*5 

4,832 


’Alishan . . . • 

27*164 

92*5 

89* 

2,781 

29th 

Palu ; mean of 2 observations 

26*704 

83* 

83* 

3,292 


Murad Chai at Palu 

27-142 

83* 

79*5 

2,819 

30th 

Mezirah ...... 

24*886 

66* 

66* 

5,245 


Chevll ...... 

26*246 

89*5 

85* 

3,778 

Aug. 






— 

Trebizond; mean for the month . • 

29*918 

74*06 

75*26 

97 

1st 

Yokareh Pakengog .... 

25*052 

82* 

81*5 

5,204 

9th 

Bitlis; mean of 3 observations • 

25*100 

.. 

77*83 

5,156 


- Sherif Beg’s House . • 

24*855 


81*5 

5,475 

13th 

Lake of Van; mean of 2 observations • 

24*782 

.. '■ 

68* 

5,467 

15th 

--temp, of the water near shore. 

# # 


75* 



- do. of the air at the same time. 

# # 

«. 

66* 


16th 

Temperature of two springs of water nearl 


f 

• 



the Castle of Vastan, on the borders > 


. J 

o& 

ec o « 



of the Lake of Van . . . j 


1 

DO* 


24th 

Temperature of a spring of water close to 






the bridge over the Bendi-mahi-chai . 

•• 


55* 


ocpr# 

1st 

Temperature of the air in the shade on 






the summit of Sapan Tagh; 1 p.m. 

. • 

•. 

48* 


2nd 

Temperature of air in the shade at 



i 



El-jivaz; 2 p.m. . . . 

*• 

»• 

SO* 



Positions in Kurdistan, astronomically determined by A. G. Glascott, R.N. 


Name of Place. 

Latitude 

North. 

Longitude 
East of 
Greenwich. 

Variation . 

Date. 

West. 


o / // 

O ' /' 


O ' 

Erz-Rum (British Consulate) . . . 

39 55 20 

41 18 30 

1837-39 

4 36 

Kurujuk. 

39 57 12 

41 32 0 



Hasan Kaleh (south extreme of fortress) 

39 58 55 

41 43 40 



Eib-ler. 

39 49 22 

41 45 30 

„ 47 

4 0 

Aghveran. 

39 28 40 

,. 

„ 47 

4 26 

Khunus, or Khiriis Kaleh .... 

39 21 42 

., 

,7 47 

4 10 

Kerawi. 

38 53 16 


„ 48 

4 52 

Mush (Old Serai). 

38 46 30 

41 29 30 

„ 49 

4 16 

Mezirah (near Kharput). 

38 40 32 

39 16 15 



Palu (Sarraf s House). 

38 42 52 

39 58 15 



Mezrahi. 

38 49 0 

40 10 30 



Chevli. 

38 53 20 

40 27 40 

„ 58 

4 46 

Khass Koi. 

38 43 12 1 

41 38 00 



Bitlis (Sherif Beg’s House) .... 

38 23 54 

42 4 45 



Van (Pasha’s Doctor's garden) . . . 

38 29 0 

43 10 35 



Amis. 

38 58 20 

43 28 50 

„ 64 

4 50 

Arjlsh. 

38 58 54 

43 11 30 

„ 65 

3 40 

^Ad-el-jivaz. 

38 48 0 

42 35 30 



Diyadln (a little N. of the village) . 

39 32 36 




Bayazid. 

39 31 40 




U'chKillsa. 

39 38 23 

00 38 0* 



Molla Suleiman. 

39 48 40 

01 24 0* 

„ 70 

4 15 


# Difference of longitude W. of Bayazid. 
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Note respecting the Map of Kurdistan . By Mr. Glascott* R.N. 

The map of Kurdistan* on the scale of 6 inches to a degree* 
though not entitled to consideration as a document of strict 
accuracy* yet will* I trust* be found sufficient to elucidate the 
geography of the tract of country which it embraces. 

The instruments at my disposal were a Theodolite and pocket- 
Chronometer* kindly supplied me by Lieut. Graves* now in com- 
mand of the survey of the Grecian Archipelago* and a Sextant by 
Cary* graduated to 15". 

The map is constructed on a basis of twenty-two astronomical 
positions ; of these* the Latitudes of thirteen are deduced from 
observations of the pole-star* and computed according to the rule 
published in the Nautical Almanac ; three are deduced from the 
mean of the method just mentioned* and circum-meridional 
Altitudes of the sun; two are from circum-meridional Altitudes of 
the sun alone ; and one (that of Bayazid) from equal altitudes of 
the same body* which* of course* is to be considered but as 
approximate ; the other three approximates* viz. Mezirah* Chevli* 
and Khass Koi* were deduced from observations of the sun off 
the meridian. 

The Meridian Distances were measured by Chronometer* and 
applied to Erz-Rum* adopting the Longitude of that place* de¬ 
duced from the observations of the officers of the Imperial 
Russian Staff* as correct. 

The route is laid down from Magnetic Bearings taken with the 
Theodolite at every turn of the road* corrected for Variation* and 
the Distances are deduced from time carefully noted on my arrival 
at and departure from each station. 

Although on the route from Mush to Mezirah no astronomical 
observations were taken* yet my road-book gave the Latitude of 
the latter place within one minute* and the Longitude within 
seven of the astronomical position: these errors I applied pro¬ 
portionally to each station from whence bearings and distances 
had been noted* and the change in the positions of some of the 
towns on that route* by so doing* was scarcely perceptible. 
Wherever the distances by my road-book fell short between two 
positions astronomically fixed* which they invariably did* I always 
adopted the method of proportioning above alluded to. 

On reference to the map it will be perceived that a great por¬ 
tion of our route round the Lake of Van was contiguous to its 
shores* and in many instances so close as to enable me to sketch 
their sinuosities with tolerable accuracy. I had an opportunity 
of ascertaining from the summit of Sapan Tagh the contours of 
those parts which from the direction of the road I was prevented 
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visiting, and of obtaining tangents to the principal points and 
bends of the bays; so that on the whole the general shape of the 
Lake has been satisfactorily ascertained. 

The meridian distances of the positions on the shores of the 
Lake with respect to Van, deserve some degree of confidence, as 
the difference of Longitude by Chronometer between it and El- 
jivaz (the last station at which I observed) agreed within 30" of 
that deduced from their Latitudes and an Azimuth. 

The position of the summit of Sapan Tagh was ascertained by 
Azimuths taken at Van, Arnis, and Ardfsh ; but as my Theodolite 
in point of accuracy was not what was to be desired, I have 
omitted inserting it in the table of astronomical positions. 

A. G. Glascott, Royal Navy. 

Erz-Rum, 1 5th July, 1839. 


X .—Notes on a Journey from Erz-Rum to Trebizond , by way of 
Shebb-khaneh , Kara His dr, Sims, Tokat, and Sammn, in 
October, 1838. By Henry Suter, Esq., her Majesty’s Vice- 
Consul at Trebizond. Communicated by Viscount Palmer¬ 
ston, g.c.b. 

I left Erz-Rum on the 6th October, 1838, and proceeding along 
the plain in a westerly direction for about 6 miles, passed the little 
village of I'lijeli. It is remarkable for two warm springs (whence 
its name) of the temperature of 100° of Fahrenheit, which are 
used as baths, and much frequented during the fine season by the 
inhabitants of Erz-Rum and its environs. 

The road thence lay over undulating ground and low hills, 
bearing no signs of cultivation for about 12 miles. Descending 
from these through a ravine to a valley, we forded the Kara-Su, 
or Western For at, and reached the post-station of Ash-kaFah. 
This village, 9 post-hours from Erz-Rhm, is prettily situated 
under a rock on the N. bank of the river, among low willows and 
other shrubs, and contains fifty families. 

Quitting Ash-kaFah, we continued a westerly course, parallel 
with, but above the river, for about 8 miles: we then descended 
to the banks of the stream, which was here about 100 yards in 
width. We quitted the river where it bends to the S., and still 
keeping our westerly course, soon crossed a wild rocky ravine, 
called Sheitan Dereh-sf (devil’s vale), and finally reached a cul¬ 
tivated plain, in which was the post-station of Kara Kulak (black 
ear), 16 hours from Ash-kaFah. The village contains fifty Musub 
man families. From Kara Khlak we still kept a westerly direc¬ 
tion, and crossed a hill to a ravine which opened gradually out into 
an extensive and well-cultivated plain. 
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